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No, 158, the opening number of our new volume, has for its lead- 
ing artitle another of the series on“ Peril and Privation,” by Mr. 
Jawes Payn, entitled’ The Wreck of the ‘ Juno,” and giving a 
thrilling accdunt of the disaster which met that unhappy vessel in 
the course of a voyage between Rangoon and Madras. 

This ixsue contains the second installment of “ Nan,” by Mrs. Joun 
Luk: an admirable short story by Mr. Evtot McCormick, enti- 
tled *\The Train-Boy’s Fortune” ; “ The Mulatto of Murillo,” a true 
story of exceptional interest ; and another humorous tale of direful 


woe, by Jimmy Brown, descriptive of his labors and sufferings in the 


cause\of Art.” 


The illustrations of thig number are unusually brilliant and at- 
tractive. Amona the artists that have contributed specimens of their 
best work are Mr. J. O. Davipson, Mrs. JESSIK SHEPHERD, Mr. A. B. 
Frost, Mr. W. L. Sueruern, and Mr. Patwer Cox. A prominent 

lace is also given to a fine engraving from “ The Novice,” a very 
Ssieuth ful painting by M. ALEXANDRE Ropert, of the French Academy. 


Terms, $1 50 per year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 
The New Volume begins with the Number issued November 7. 
A specimen, copy will be sent on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


THE LESSON OF. THE CAMPAIGN. | 


yer political campaign which will have ended 
when this paper is issued has been the most sig- 


nifieant since the war, because it has revealed the 


most serious disturbanee in the Republican party. 
The defeat of Governor Dix in New York in 1874, 
and the contested result of the Presidential election 
of 1876, showed that the party had lost its unques- 
tioned ascendency. But that the conduct of the 
Democrats when they controlled the House of Repre- 
sentatives im 1875-6, and the narrow Republican es- 
cape at the general election, should not have thor- 
oughly aroused and renewed the Republican, party, 
was a very important fact. How little the actual 
situation was understood was seen in the desperate 
effort to renominate GRANT for a third term in 1880. 
Had that plan succeeded, the Republican party would 
have been overthrown at that election. The success 
of 1880 was due mainly to the fact that GARFIELD 
represented progressive Republicanism as distinguish- 
ed from the power of the party machine. GaAR- 


FIELD; indeed, was a strong party man, and his selec- | 


tion of Mr. BLAINE as the head of his cabinet was a 
concession to what he doubtless believed to be the 
exigency of the party situation. But by nature and 
temperament, by sympathy and choice, GARFIELD be- 
longed to the progressive wing of his party. No 
man had more clearly described'the dangers of the po- 
litical system of those who were opposed to him with- 
in the party, and he would have certainly fulfilled 
the intention, announced in his inaugural address, of 
proposing to Congress definite measures for destroy- 
ing that system. His death, however, restored it to 
full vigor, and its managers to power. The alterna- 
tive which was offered to Mr. ARTHUR upon his ac- 
cession was difficult. He could try to carry out what 
he supposed, President GARFIELD would have under- 
taken, er he could take his own course. Perhaps be- 
cause it was impossible to say precisely what GarR- 
FIELD would have done, perhaps because it was not 
the course that Mr. ARTHUR approved, he decided to 
act as if he had been himself elected President. 

It may be urged on his behalf that as his official 
responsibility had become precisely what his prede- 
cessor s had been, and as his views of the true course 
to pursue were just as sincere as GARFIELD’S, he could 
not do otherwise than he hasdone. But, on the other 
hand, it is indisputable that the party by electing Gar- 
FIELD had disapproved the course which ARTHUR rep- 
resented. He was, indeed, chosen by the same vote. 
But that was a result due to the form of election, and 
Mr, ARTHUR and his friends knew that as a ‘‘ Stalwart” 
Republican he could neither have been nominated nor 
elected to the Presidency. To fulfill the intention of 
the party, therefore, in the great place to which a tra- 
gical chance had elevated him was his obvious duty, 
and the way to do,it was perfectly plain. It was sim- 
ply to refuse to use the power of his office for the ad- 
vantage of a faction. But this was repugnant to the 
principle of his political action, which is that patron- 
age is to be used for the benetit of those whe control 
it. Upon that principle the Administration has pro- 
ceeded, and apparent disaster to the Republican party 
has been the result. We say apparent, because we 
can not know as we write what will be known when 
these words are read. But the indignation and apathy 
and open hostility in the Republican campaign in New 
York, the organized division of the party in Pennsy]- 
vania, the bitter discontent in New Hampshire, and 
the trenchant criticism everywhere, plainly indicate 
the probability that the result in Ohio will be repeat- 
ed in other States, and that the President will see gen- 
eral defeat of his party in the first year of his admin- 
istration. But even success in New York and Penn- 


sylvania would not heal the breach. It is therefore 
a most serious situation, and in view of the election of 
1884 the immediate questions, whatever the result of 
the elections, would be how the party could be re- 
organized, or whether disintegration had gone too far. 

Republican defeat would not be unintelligible. It 
could be traced directly to its chief cause, and that is 
the old cause—the abuse of patronage. This has be- 
come the intolerable: evil of our politics. Nothing 
but this could have prevented Republican ascendency 
for many years. By conviction and sympathy the 
country is undoubtedly Republican, and defeat at this 
election would not mean preference of Democratic 
principles or policy, because no such principles or 
policy are known or have been in issue before the 
country. Republican defeat would mean simply Re- 
publican disgust, and it would show that, unless the 
party course is changed, future Republican success is 
impossible. Something more than a party name is 
necessary, and something else than an appeal to past 
glory. Ifthe Republican party, as the party in pow- 
er and in control of the patronage, had sustained its 
own proposition of ten years ago to prevent the abuses 
of patronage, it would have justified its proud title as 
the party of ideas. It would not only have retained 
the cordial support of its most earnest and intelligent 
members, but it would have weakened the Democratic 
opposition by proving that Democrats were not ex- 
cluded from public employment. There is a point at 
which it becomes true of parties that he who takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword. So long as the body- 
politic is essentially sound; the party which seeks to 


rule by patronage will fall by patronage. THACKERAY. 


says that, despite all his corruption, Sir ROBERT W AL- 
POLE gave England peace and security. But LECKY 
admits that because of that corruption England was 


'in sore danger of losing her liberty. The renewed | 


life of the Republican party depends upon its earnest 
and aggressive advocacy of administrative reform. 
Young Republicans everywhere are as earnest in this 
cause as older Republicans in the antislavery contest. 
The cause, with its kindred issues, will have its party, 
and even before the results of the election are known 
it is plain froin the course of the canvass that if it is 
not the Republican orthe Democratic party, it will be 
another. | 


THE ONLY ENTHUSIASM OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


THE only really enthusiastic meetings during the 


campaign have been those of the Citizens’ party, sup- 


porting ALLAN CAMPBELL for the Mayoralty of New | 


York. The regular party campaign meetings have 
been very few and very perfunctory. The Republic- 
ans have been oppressed by the consciousness of a 
strong and general Republican opposition, and the 
Democrats have known that their fair prospects were 
due, not to sympathy with the Democratic party, but 
to Republican discontent. The Republicans could, 
indeed, ‘* point with pride to their record,” but a brill- 
iant yesterday only emphasizes a dull to-day. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, have no record to be 
proud of, and their promises are not persuasive in view 
of their conduct after their last success, eight years 
ago. Even the Republicans in New York who open- 
ly voted for Mr. CLEVELAND increased the Democratic 
vote only as a Republican rebuke. Under such cir- 
cumstances the party meetings have been exceedingly 
dismal, for every body knew that ‘‘things are not what 
they seem.” 
But the Citizens’ meetings meant precisely what they 
seemed to mean. . They were the fit expression of a 
spontaneous movement of intelligent, substantial, and 


- patriotic citizens to secure an honest and efficient busi- 


ness administration of the business of the city. Pol- 
itics have properly no more to do with such an admin- 
istration than with the conduct ‘of any mercantile 
business. Politics intrude into it only for purposes 
of bargain and plunder. What politics can make of 
it we saw in the days of the TWEED Ring; and as Mr. 
SCHURZ said in his speech at Cooper Institute, the city 
was confronted at this election with the same old 
Tammany, but under a somewhat milder face. The 
universal enthusiasm at these meetings, the trenchant 
speeches, the sharp and humorous criticisms, the eager 
and earnest responses, with the impromptu and excel- 
lent organization of the movement, the energy and 
sagacity with which it was pushed, and the general 
sympathy which it awakened throughout the coun- 
try, made it the point of chief interest in the New York 
campaign, where the general result seemed at least to 
be a foregone conclusion. 

Whatever the present result of this uprising of the 
citizens of New York may be, whether the grasp of 
Tammany upon the public purse be strengthened or 
relaxed, the movement should ‘not be suffered to be 
lost. If by evil chance the city government should 
fall into the hands of Tammany, the Committee of 
Fifty might well continue as a voluntary body of 
supervision, ready at any moment to give the alarm, 
and to summon the citizens, and this continuance was 
demanded by the resolutions at the first great Citizens’ 
meeting. The knowledge of the existence of such a 
body carefully watching the city administration would 
be a restraining influence of the greatest value, if the 


power of Tammany should be sufficient to defeat the | 


election of Mr. CAMPBELL and his associates, |) 

movement also has had the further good result. y:}), t 
ever the issue of the Mayoralty election may be that 
it has exposed finally and completely the pretense of 
Democratic hostility to Tammany Hall in the orvan- 
ization known as the County Democracy. No nore 
flagrant and instructive political spectacle has ‘way 
recently presented than that of the leaders of the 
County Democracy deliberately trafficking with Tam. 
many Hall to divide the city government as booty 
Not a word has Tammany—that is, Mr. Jonny Ketry 
—retracted; not of a single act has he professed ro. 
pentance; he is to-day all that the County Democracy 
has described him as being. yet the politicians who 
have denounced and execrated him as a dangerous 
public power have made common cause with him to 
afflict the city with the worst form of partisan govern- 
ment. These leaders have forfeited every Claim to 
respect and confidence as independent public men 

and have become lieutenants of Mr. Jonn KELLY. 
Should their alliance against a non-partisan business 
municipal administration succeed, there would be «]] 
the more reason for the continuance of the Citizens’ 
Committee. Indeed, whatever the result of the elec- 
tion may be, the swift and vigorous and effective or- 
ganization of the movement is one of the chief among 
the many cheering signs of political health and ener- 
gy which the campaign of the autumn has furnished. 


THE RAILROAD COMMISSION. 


AMONG the duties of the newly elected Governor 
will be the appointment of a Railroad Commission. 
and among the good results of a Railroad Commis- 
sion we trust will be the swift and exemplary pun- 
ishment of railroad offenders. If a frightful and 
wanton slaughter takes place at Spuyten Duyvil or 
in the tunnel, somebody will be held sharply to ac- 
count, and something will be done before the matter 
has been obscured by later catastrophes. The Grand. 
Central Dépot is a noble building, and the arrange- 
ments for passing passengers to and from the cars are 
generally simple and satisfactory, and the sunken 
track is a great public work, and there is much com- 
fort and ease and convenience in travel over the road. 
Yet there is gross and criminal neglect on the part of 
the Central Railroad in regard to essential details in- 
volving the safety of human life—so gross, indeed, 
that there is a sense of insecurity in travel by that 
route. 

No one who has read the story of Spuyten Duyvil 
or of the late disaster in the tunnel but sees that a 
management which did not prevent such massacres is 
an exceedingly incompetent management. By the 
act of God, as the old crowner’s quest verdicts used to 
say, such an event as that at Spuyten Duyvil might 
occur. But that a train upon acurve, standing on the 
spot at which another train was due a few minutes 
later, should have been left standing until the other 
train dashed at its proper time around the curve and 
crashed into the stationary train—such an event is 
not the act of God in the crowner’s sense: it is the 
crime of man, and it is because nothing is to be hoped 
from the spontaneous action of a company under 
whose control such a great disaster is possible that a 
commission will be hailed with public joy, if it has 
proper powers—such, for instance, as those of the 
Massachusetts Commission. 

The power and the spirit of vast corporate wealth 
have now become such as to challenge public atten- 
tion, and to produce a general conviction that it 1s 
wise to create for it a special public supervision. 
This has been done for the railroads in several States, 
and there have been no ill results. Railroads are 
not private enterprises in the sense of entire independ- 
ence of the State. They receive public authority in 
a charter, and they are properly under public control. 
Governor CORNELL doubtless would have appointed 
a Commission which would certainly protect the pub- 
lic right and interest .as against corporate control. 
That we trust will be the resolution of his successor. 
The selection of an obviously competent and coura- 
geous Railroad Commission would greatly commend 
the new Governor to popular confidence. 


, “VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS.” 


THERE is one victory of the campaign which 1s ev 
dent-even before the election. . The infamous abuse 
of political assessments has been so thoroughly ex- 
posed, and public indignation has been so concelr 
trated upon it, that undoubtedly it will be made ille- 
gal. The joy of the machine which followed the 0 
general protest against the HUBBELL circular, — 
which declared that, despite the protest, the proceeds 0 
the extortion were greater than ever before, turns out 
to have been mere brag. According to statements at 
the close of the canvass at least half of the eer 
ment employés have refused to pay, and the differen 
manner in which-the mean business of extortion a 
transacted by the politicians who undertake it shows 
that the agitation has had the best effect. The yi 
text of ‘‘ voluntary contributions” is completely af 
posed of by the fact that so large a number of atl 
ployés have refused to be victims. A correspo? zon 
of the Herald, W11aMs, asserts that MaHo: 
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assessed a widow in the Post-office Department, who 
had five children to support, $45 on a salary of $900, 
and that Governor Foster and Attorney - General 
NasH, of Ohio, demanded $25 of a postmistress in that 
State whose salary was $500. Such incidents, if true, 
are not different from hundreds of others, and of 
themselves they give the lie to the twaddle about 
ntary” giving. 

ton ped Mr. HvuGH GARDNER, a Police Justice, 
opened an office at the Astor House, opposite the Post- 
office, to receive the payments of the Post-office clerks, 
he having been in the postal service,and knowing 
the victims personally. This year- Mr. WILLIAM H. 
BARKER, an agent of the State Committee, took a room 
at the Astor House, and the Post-office clerks received 
cards on which the summons was printed as follows: 
‘‘Treasurer Republican State Committee, 10 A.M. un- 
til4p.M. October 30,1882. Room 11, Astor House.” 
The name of every clerk who called and paid was 
carefully noted. For what purpose? To be trans- 
mitted to the State Committee. And again for what 
purpose? To make a black list of those who do not 
pay. A similar card was distributed at the Custom- 
house, mentioning a room near by in Hanover Street, 
where Dick TURPIN could be found for the purpose of 
receiving ‘‘ voluntary contributions.” In Brooklyn, 
as we are informed, circulars of the committee were 
sent free through the mail, which is unlawful, and 
were distributed among the Post-office employés by 
postal officers. The circulars stated that WILLIAM 
H. LEAYCRAFT was authorized to collect voluntary 
subscriptions in Brooklyn, and this significant post- 
script was added: ‘‘It is requested that contributions 
be paid in person at Campaign Committee Head- 
quarters, 150 Pierrepont Street, at the earliest date.” 
Why in person? Simply that the goats and the 
sheep might be clearly distinguished. And why are 
such circulars sent to clerks in the Post-office and the 
Custom-house and not to clerks in the employment of 
private firms? Simply that the public employés may 
feel that their places depend upon their paying. © 

In the light of the discussions of the summer, are 
not the gentlemen whose names appear upon the 
lists of She HUBBELL and other campaign committees 
a little ashamed of this business of squeezing money 
for the expenses of a campaign ouf of the pockets of 
the employés of the government ? Undoubtedly mon- 
ey must be had for the just expenses of a campaign. 
But this is no truer in 1882 than it was in 1860. In 
1860 the Republican campaign ended in the over- 
throw of the Democratic party, intrenched in every 
nook and corner of the national civil service. "Who 
paid the expenses? Those who wished to save the 
country from the clutches of slavery. Who paid the 
expenses of the late Citizens’ movement in the city of 
New York? Those who wished to save the city from 
the clutchesof Tammany. This is the only legitimate 
and honorable way. Of course Tammany levied 
upon its candidates and such employés as it could 
reach. But that is one of the outrages for which 
Tammany ought to be overthrown. Whenever a 
party is not sufficiently interested in its own success 
to pay its expenses honestly and willingly, it ought 
to go out of power. | | 


HONORING WILLIAM PENN. 


THE great pageant in Philadelphia to commemorate the 
_bicentenary of the city seems to have been very successful. 
The weather was fine, the crowds were enormous, and the 
amount of money taken was very large. The event com- 
memorated was most interesting, and in every way worthy 
of remembrance, But the especial method chosen was cer- 
tainly grotesque. WILLIAM PENN probably was not the 
typical obese Quaker who is so often represented, and whom 
BENJAMIN WEsT seems to have had in mind when he paint- 
ed a Quaker John Bull and called him WILLIAM PENN. The 
founder of Pennsylvania was an active and athletic man, 
und a gentleman familiar with “ good society.” But he was 
still a Quaker, and a very sincere one, and any commemora- 
tion of him should have strict regard to that fact. Now the 
Quaker is typically a personage who eschews the pomps 
and vanities of the world, who wears plain clothes and uses 
the plain language, to whom a play-house is the entrance 
to the pit, and players sons of Belial, and spectacular pa- 
geants devices of the devil. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more inappropriate than a theatrical display as a memorial 
of one of the great historic Quakers. : 
However well done, therefore—and it is agreed that it 
was capitally done—may have been the representation of 
the landing of PENN and his company, and however perfect 
the right of any free American may be to represent that 
landing, if he chooses, with as complete a wardrobe and 
parade as he can command, it remains none the less true 
that it was a queer form of commemoration of the landing 
of a Quaker founder of a State. The same comment may 
be made, and, indeed, has been copiously made, upon other 
parts of the commemoration. Something simpler and more 
suggestive of the real significance of the event would have 
been more agreeable to the sentiment of the occasion. The 
event signalized was the founding of a State two hundred 
years ago. What, therefore, could have been more appro- 
priate, as the American, published in Philadelphia, sug- 
gests, than a representative exhibition of the growth 
and development of the State in the two centuries of its 
existence ? 
Such an exhibition wonld have been one of the most in- 
teresting possible. It would have been an incomparable 
illustration of the intelligence, the industry, the inventive 
and productive genius, the mixeral and manufacturing opu- 
lence, the amazing material achievement, of a great self- 


governed commonwealth. It is what PENN himself would 
have wished to see, if also the evidence of corresponding 
spiritual progress and development could be displayed. It 
was ordered otherwise by the managers of the commemora- 
tion, and although it may seem useless to suggest how it 
might have been done otherwise, it will not be useless if 
it should remind other managers of similar enterprises that 
the method of commemoration should bear strict relation 
to the thing commemorated. 


THE IRISH: GIRONDE. 


THE announcement that Mr. PARNELL had suddenly ap- 
peared as the very personage that he has so long and stren- 
uously denounced—namely, the evicting landlord—may be 
perhaps explained in a manner satisfactory to his support- 
ers. But there is no doubt that he has reached the point 
which is reached sooner or later by most of the Irish leaders 
of agitation—the point of some kind of understanding with 
the English government, and consequent breach with some 
part of his Irish following. He and his friends are appar- 


~ently becoming the Gironde of the Irish movement. But 


revolution usually tramples the Gironde under foot. 

Mr. SMALLEY’s account in the Tribune of the Irish situ- 
‘ation is apparently justified by the facts. The old Land 
League is dissolved, and a new National League has been 
formed, after violent differences of opinion, with Mr. Par- 
NELL at its head. This League is to aim at Ireland for the 
oe eee policy is to be ownership of the soil by 
the tenant farmers. There are some 600,000 of these, and 
their ownership would not alleviate the suffering of the 
great body of the Irish laborers under them. This is the 
policy adopted instead of that of Mr. Davitt, which is the 
form of Communism known as nationalization, or owner- 
ship of the land by the state, and rental to every occupier 
and improver. This scheme is, of course, radicaMy different 
from PARNELL’s landlord ownership. But Mr. PARNELL and 
Mr. Davitt do not acknowledge any rupture; and as the 
former has the more powerful following, Mr. Davitt seems 
to have decided to abide for the present by the half-loaf. 

The Irish members of Parliament not unnaturally prefer 
to carry on their contest within rather than without the 
Parliament Honse. The greater number evidently prefer 
to make the struggle constitutional rather than revolution- 
ary. This is not to be regretted, except by the dynamite 
and blatherskite agitators. In the present situation of Ire- 
land a policy of revolution would be suicidal. It is now 
stated that the English government, in consideration of the 
support of the PARNELL party upon the question of closure, 
will introduce legislation favoring a peasant proprietary, 
the extension of the franchise, and some form of local self- 
government. It would certainly be a great mistake for any 
Irish leader who had not decided to pursue a revolutionary 
policy to fail to take-advantage of the opportunity which is 
offered by the government of Mr.GLADSTONE. But wheth- 
er a leader who does not favor a revolutionary policy can 
long retain his leadership is yet to be proved. 


A NEW SOCIETY, 


Mvcchu has been accomplished in the way of encouraging 
investigation and promoting discovery by the judicious of- 


fer of rewards. Numbers of important insects and enter- | 


taining and improving reptiles have been discovered by 
persons stimulated by the hope of winning the prize for 
novelties in bugs and snakes, and an impetus was recently 
given to the search for comets by the intelligent comet- 
fancier who offered a reward for every new comet. A s0- 
ciety has just been formed in England for the purpose of 
cultivating, in pursuance of this plan, a field which has 
hitherto been neglected. The society is called the Socie- 
ty for Psychical Research, and it has offered a reward for 
the discovery of new and genuine ghosts. 

That there should be a demand for ghosts, apart from the 
regular ghosts employed by spiritual media, is something 
quite new. Mankind may be divided into two classes— 
those who believe in ghosts and those who do not. The 
latter, of course, would not dream of offering a reward for 
ghosts, and the former, as a-rule, look upon ghosts with ex- 
treme disfavor. The very last thing tlt they could wish 
to see would be a ghost, and if they were to offer any re- 


4 ward in connection with the discovery of ghosts, it would 


be for the prompt extermination of those supernatural 
sts. 
P The Society for Psychical Research obviously believes in 
ghosts, and yet it desires to meet them. What its object 
can be is not particularly clear. If the members of the so- 
ciety merely wish the pleasure of social intercourse with 
ghosts, any spiritual medium can satisfy them. A large 
and varied assortment of ghosts of extensive conversational 
powers is kept on hand by every medium of reputation, and 
all the members of the society need do is to pay Mr. SLADE 
or Mr. Home his usual fee, and sit down to an hour’s 


| conversation with the ghosts of Socrates, TECUMSEH, 


and GEORGE WASHINGTON. The society evidently does 
not care for this sort of thing, but wishes to meet with 
ghosts who have formed no business relations with. spirit- 
ual media. Unless its motive is mere idle curiosity, the 
Society for Psychical Research is probably influenced solely 
by benevolent motives, and its real object is to improve the 
conditiou of ghosts. 

There is no doubt that the condition of the average 
ghost admits of very great improvement. Many ghosts are 
undoubtedly mere vagabonds, leading aimless and worse 
than useless existences. These are the ghosts who amuse 
themselves by throwing bricks down the chimney, by 
breaking the china, or by lying in wait in the neighbor- 
hood of cemeteries to frighten belated and timid people. 
The society could do a great deal of good by providing 
these ghosts with healthy and regular occupation. It 
could place them with respectable media, where they would 
have little work to do, and where they could improve their 
minds by associating with devout Spiritualists. Or it 
could find them congenial occupation in haunting comfort- 
able houses, and inflicting deserved mental torments upon 
objectionable people. There are also many conscientious, 
hard-working ghosts who haunt ruinous buildings, where 
everything is gloomy, and where they rarely meet any hu- 


man being whom it is really worth while to frighten. 
Were these deserving but unfortunate ghosts to be taken 
from their unpleasant surroundings, placed in pleasant 
houses, and directed to haunt persons who stand in-need 
of just this sort of discipline, great good would be done, 
Were a few Egyptian ghosts now haunting the dreary 
wastes of Karnak to be sent to Hawarden to hannt Mr. 
GLADSTONE, they would be far better off than they are 
at present, and Mr. GLADSTONE might be stimulated to 
make desirable and important changes in his Egyptian 
policy. 

We may also suppose that the society desires to improve 
the present limited methods of interviews between ghosts 
and men. As is well known, the sort of ghost that, haunts 
old country houses*never speaks, while the ghosts whom 
one meets at a spiritual seance express themselves in a 
clumsy way by rapping on the table or writing on a slate. 
If the society can teach ghosts the art of.conversation in 
good English, it will be a work second in importance only 
to that of free common-school education. | 

But how is the society to obtain its ghosts? It isa very 
simple thing to offer a reward for a ghost, and it is, let us 
assume, by no means difficult for a determined investigator 
to find a ghost. The question will still remain, how can 
the society be placed in the possession of the ghost. It- 
would be idle to try to seize a ghost, say, in Kenilworth 
Castle, and to carry it to London, and deposit it with the 
secretary of the Society for Psychical Research. The dis- 
coverer would also in all probability find it impossible to 
induce the ghost to accompany him to London, for, in spite 
of what has been told of ghosts by frightened ghost-seers, 


‘there is nothing more timid than a ghost. All that the 


discoverer could do would be to go to London, and claim a 
reward on the ground that he had seen‘a ghost. This 
would give the society no satisfaction, and it could justly 
refuse to pay any reward tor a ghost which the finder could 
not deliver. 

The general impression seems to be that the Society for 
Psychical Research desires to prove beyond any question 
the existence of ghosts. If so, it will not be successful. 
Unless a ghost is actually caught and delivered to the so- 
ciety, all that its efforts can accomplish will be to add to 


the number of ghost stories now in circulation. This 


would be a needless and utterly useless work, for the new. 
stories would not differ in character from the old ones, and 
as that sort of evidence is admitted to be unsatisfactory, its 
value would not be increased by adding to it further evi- 
dence of precisely the same character. | 


PERSONAL. | 


| 


In a note to his New Arabian Nights, the author, Mr. RosBeErt 
Louis STEVENSON, complained that some one had borrowed the 
idea of a story from one of his; and the London correspondent of 


the New York Tribune, on what he hastily assumed to be author- » 


ity, asserted that Mr. James Payn was the plagiarist. Subsequent 
inquiry convinced the correspondent that he was in error, and he 
has retracted the charge, with apologies and regrets. The matter 
having come to the notice of Mr. Stevenson, that gentleman has 
written a letter warmly denying that Mr. Payn was the author 
hinted at in his note. He adds: “‘ There breathes no man of let- 
ters more inspired by kindness and generosity to his brethren of 
the profession [than Mr. Payn]; and to put an end to any possi- 
bility of error, I may be allowed to add that I often have recourse, 
and that I had recourse once more but a few weeks ago, to the 
valuable practical help which he makes it his pleasure to extend 
to younger men.” Mr. Payn is well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as a novelist of striking originality, and nothing could be 
more preposterous than a charge of plagiarism against him. 

—Mr. J. Aprren Dk Leon, who died a few days sinde in New 
Orleans, was a representative of one of the oldest creole families 


-in Louisiana. Many years ago he was ar officer in the United 


States navy, and was married to the daughter of the ner RoBERT 
J. Waker. She was afterward divorced from him, a 
the wife of Attorney-General Brewster. | 

—It is some satisfaction to know that the walking-match craze 
is about played out. Fitzceracp, the successful man in the last 
competition at Madison Square Garden, will realize only about three 
thousand dollars, the three others little or nothing. The expenses 
of the show were about twenty thousand dollars, including rent, 
leaving a beggarly balance for those who invested their! money in 


the speculation. | 
—JosrPH N. Dotrn, the new United States Senator from Ore- 


gon, is a native of New York. For twenty years he has lived in 
Oregon, and besides having a large law practice, has been closely 
connected with many large business enterprises in that State. 

—The Rev. Mr. Taissetton Dyrr, in his Domestic Folk-Lore, 
says: “In Scotland Friday seems to be considered a lucky day for 
weddings ; for Mr. Watson, the City Chamberlain of Glasgow, says 
that it is a well-established fact that nine-tenths of the |marriages 
in Glasgow are celebrated on a Friday. And Dr. Brewer, in his 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, says it is the most usual day for 
weddings in Scotland.” | 

—Mr. Hiram Srstey, of Rochester, who is said to be one of the 
largest owners of cultivated land in America, and who was for- 
merly President of the Western Union Telegraph Company, is 
about to erect in Chicago the largest seed house in the world. 

—Colonel WickHam Hovrman, Secretary of Legation | at St. Pe- 


‘tersburg, is in New York on short leave of absence. He says that 


the death of General SkopE.err, the leader of the Young Russian 
party, and the idol of the people, was a great blow, and no one 
more deeply regretted it than the Emperor. The most popular 
man in the Russian service to-day among the people is aid General 
TopiteBeN. He has proved to be a wise and humane commander, 
and was the only one who succeeded in mastering the crusade of 
hostility against the Jews. | 
—The Fine Art Society of London have sent to this country 
Mr. OveREND, of the Jilustrated London News, to paint a large pic- 
ture to represent the combat between the Hartford andi Tennessee, 
in which Admiral FarraGtt distinguished himself. ay 
—Mrs. Youna, wife of the United States Minister to China, is so 
very ill from inflammation of the lungsand a frightful cough that, 
by advice of physicians, Mr. Youne will take her back to Japan 
for the present. | 
—Mr. Cuartes Lanman has just retired, at his own request, 
from the American secretaryship of the Japanese legation, after 
many years of honorable service. He is succeeded by Mr. D. W. 
Srrvenson, late United States Secretary of Legation in Japan, and 
is reputed to be eminently qualified for his new duties, Mr. Trr- 
aSHIMA, the new Japanese Minister, occupied for several years the 
position corresponding to that of our Secretary of State. He was 
also President of the Japanese Senate and Minister to Grpat Britain, 
and was one of the courtiers of the Mikado who brought him out of 
his superstitious seclusion, and restored him to active sovereignty. 
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AS OF OLD (THE BRITISH) CHSAR WILL GROW FAT IN EGYPT. 


A TOO NARROW ESCAPE. 


Tue Park Theatre, Broadway and Twenty-second Street, in this 
city, was burned to the ground on the afternoon of October 30. 


The theatre was at the time receiving the last touches of prepara- | 
At about twenty_| 


tion for the first appearance of Mrs. LaNarry. 
minutes ‘before five o'clock flames were seen creeping from the 
The carpenter upon 
the stage, who seems first to-have seen the fire, sprang to the glass 
box covering the special fire alarm connecting the theatre with the 
Fire Department station on Eighteenth Street. He smashed the 
glass with his hand, cutting it badly, and says that he pushed the 
Watton which gives the signal. But whether, in his excitement, 
he failed to press the button, or whether there was a defect in the 
connection, the signal did not reach the engine-house, and the de- 
partment was not notified until an alarm was sent by a policeman 
on Broadway, who saw the smoke and flame rising above the roof. 
How long this delay was it is impossible definitely to determine. 
It could at most have been but a few moments. The flames, start- 
ing from the box hefore the stage, swept so rapidly and fiercely up 
the “ flies” —the whole space from stage to roof acting like a vast 
flue to draw the. heat, while feeding it with a mags of combustible 


material—that the carpenters engaged in the upper part of the | 


stage room were cauglit and compelled to jump. from various 
heights to the ground. Of these, one was so seriously injured by 
his leap, and by thesscorching air which he had breathed in fight- 
ing his way to an opening, that he died the next day. Another, 
who was at work somewhere among the scenery, was unable to 
make his escape, and his remains were found in the ruins a day 
or two after tlre fire. | 

On every hand, when the news spread, there was but one excla- 
mation: “If it had happened in the evening!” If it had, the scenes 
of the Brooklyn Theatre fire. and of the awful burning of the the- 


_ had an attractive novelty in the person of Mrs. Lanetry, and he 


atre in Vienna, might have been repeated. A crowded house had 
been assured. The lessee and manager of the theatre; Mr. ABBEy, 


had advertised her with a skill only equalled by his persistency. 
The leader of the profession of fair women had been interviewed, 
and described, and reported, and seen, and gossiped about, until the 
town was alive with curiosity to see her. The sale of seats at the 
“opening of the season by auction had been a very successful one, 
and Mr. ApBry had expected to draw at least $6000 for his re- 
ceipts that evening. That means that the house would have been 
jammed, that the parquet and gallery would have been surrounded 
by rows of persons standing, and encroaching more or less on the 
narrow aisles. This crowd would have been in a more or less ex- 
citable mood on account of the occasion. Had the mysterious 
tongues of flame which were seen on Monday afternoon been seen 
in the evening at a moment when the curtain was up, and had then 
sprang, as they sprang in the afternoon, into the stage space, mak- 
ing it in a few seconds a roaring furnace, who can say what the 
consequences would have been. That there would have been a 
panic is morally certain; that in a panic the narrow and uneven 
and changing passages that lead to the exits would have been. 
choked with trampled human forms is equally certain. The own- 
ers and managers of the theatre have started the pleasing state- | 
ment that in the evening there would have been a proper force 
stationed ready to apply in an instant the contrivances for the . 
suppression ofa fire. Possibly this is true, and those contrivances 
might have been successful. There might have been found offi- 
cers and men in the audience or on the stage cool enough to pre- 
vent a panic had the fire been promptly controlled. But allowing 
the possibility of all this, there is no certainty of it. The facts re- 
main that the theatre was burned down in less time than it takes 
to read about it; that the flames spread so rapidly that men fa- 
miliar.with the place were burned fatally before they could reach 


even a window to leap from; and finally, that it would have been 


physically impossible for a frightened crowd to get out without 
crushing each other. With these facts staring us in the face, we 
can only thank Heaven that the fire broke out in the daytime. 

A good deal of discussion will now ensue as to making theatres 
safe. It will amount to very little. The law, as law is adminis- 
tered in New York, can not do it. There is no adequate motive 
power to set the law at work. Inspection does not accomplish 
much, because inspectors are human, and there is nothing to make 
them do their thankless job thoroughly. The only way in which 
theatres can be made safe is to make it the decided interest of the 
owners and managers to keep them safe. This might be brought 
about by making the lessees or owners responsible in heavy dam- 
ages to injured parties for neglect. Or it might be done by a sys- 
tem of mutual insurance among reputable managers, such as has 
reduced the losses by fire in the factories of Massachusetts more 
than fifty per cent. Until some such scheme is perfected, the peo- 
ple will go on exposing themselves to deadly peril, as they — 
done in the past. “Probably, in fact, the incident of the fire . 
prove a new means of exciting interest in Mrs, Lanetry, and s “ 
will have larger audiences than if her first one had not narrowly 
escaped cremation. 


A TRUE HERO. 


Josrru A. Sexps, the brave engineer who sacrificed his own life 
in order to save the lives of 600 others on a runaway — 
train, deserves to have his name placed high on the roll of — 
world’s heroes, The story of his magnificent bravery, as told : y 
the New York Sun, is of the most thrilling character. The ~ 
fated train was composed of ten passenger-cars, containing ae 
persons, The smoking-car, which was coupled to the tender, was 
much crowded that men stood in the aisle. The train soon began 


move swiftly, and when about a mile east of the Hackensack bridge 
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it was going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. Suddenly smoke and fire poured 
through the front door of the smoking- 


car, which was open, and created conster- |‘ 


nation among ths passengers. The roar- 
ing flames were swept back from the en- 
gine, and they almost hid both it and the 
tender from sight. “Shut the door! shut 
the door!” was shouted. The door was 
closed, but almost immediately it flew 
open again, and the engineer and fireman 
emerged from the fire and smoke, and 
stumbled into the ear. The train dashed 
‘on, with no one to govern the engine. 
Men rushed to the rear platform, and 
there met a frightened crowd from the 
next car. Others raised windows, only to 
realize at what speed the train was going, 
and to know that to jump out would be 
death. 

“ Get to that closet,” shouted Engineer 
Gus Seeps to the fireman, pointing to the 
rear of the car, and work the air-brakes.” 

But the passage was blocked with pas- 
sengers, and the fireman found it impos- 
sible to make headway. 

“What is going to be done?” asked 
TuroporE REEVES, of Newark, of the en- 
gineer. 

The latter made no reply, but rushed 
back through the fiery doorway, climbed 
upon the tender, and disappeared in the 


dis 


the fire was burning more fiertely than 
: before. The engineer’s cab was complete- 
ly enveloped. Nearly a minute passed, 
and then the train came to a stop on the 
bridge over the Hackensack River, and the 
passengers knew that the engineer had 
put on the air-brakes and reversed the en- 
gine. The train having come toi a stand- 
still, the flames now shot upward, and no 
longer concealed the tender. Those who 
stood nearest to the door saw a man’s 
head in the water-tank ‘on the tender. 
Two men rushed forward, and lifted out 
the ‘engineer. He had jumped into the 
water to extinguish the fire that was con- 
* suming him, and was found leaning, weak 
and only half conscious, against the side 
of the tank. -His clothes had been burned 
off, and his flesh was scorched on his body 
and legs. From both hands the flesh hung 
in shreds. 
They dipped water in pails from the 
river, and put out the flames. Conductor 
WHeELpLEY put SeEeps on another train, 


and had him removed to Jersey City, 
where, notwithstanding the best medical 
attention, he died soon afterward. Pas- 


-sengers who witnessed his bravery were 
[ forced to tears as they praised |iis self- 
JOSEPH AUGUSTUS SEEDS. THE LATE BISHOP PAINE.—Punotocraruen By sacrifice, and spoke of the heroic act by 


From a 


Cart C. Girrs.—[(Sxx Pace 711.) which so many lives had been saved. 
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THE BURNING OF THE PARK THEATRE ON THE AFTERNOON OF OCTOBER 30. 
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THE HANDS OF JUSTICE* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Acrnor or “Cowann Conscirnor,” “ Kats 
Kreny,” “ Poor Humanity,” ETc. 


“BOOK THE FIRST 
CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 


JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 


INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FOR THE FATHER’S SAKE. 


“J want to talk to you about Morris Brake.” 

Lucy had heard the words, and answered them, 
or partly answered them, but she was hardly cer- 
tain she had heard aright. He had spoken very 
calmly, like a friend deeply interested in her, and 
as if solicitous concerning her next step even, but 


still so quietly, sitting there in his old place by. 


the fireside, two or three yards away, and looking 
across the roomat her. She had closed the piano, 
‘but had not risen from the music-stool ; she was 
like a girl afraid to move, as she sat regarding 
him with two great wondering eyes. What was the 
‘next thing he would say? and ah! what a deal 
depended upon it! She might love or hate him 
very much within the next five minutes. Was 
he to be her friend or foe? He got up at last, 
and began to walk up and down the room, his 
bands crossed behind him, after his old fashion, 
his gaze bent downward, as though all he had 
to say was written on the carpet, and the lines 
were difficult to decipher. She retained her place, 
and with hands clasped together listened to him 


eagerly. | 
“‘ Until the last three months, Lucy,”’ he began, 

“T was weak enough to think you might in time 
be taught to love me; that from the child’s affec- 
tion for her father’s friend would come present- 
ly some woman’s love for him. I was not an old 
man, and you did not seem to care for other folk 
about you. thought, so, because you had learn- 
- ed to understand me through your father, who 
knows my life so well; because you were differ- 
ent from most girls ; because you had never turn- 
_ ed away from me on account of my awful past ; 
because you believed in my repentance ; because,” 
he added, with a dryness at which a third party 
in the room, less deeply interested, might have 
_ smiled—“ because I was an old fool!” 
“But you said just now—” 
_ “That I was going to talk to you of Morris 

Brake,” he added. ‘Yes, I am coming to him 
now. You must not get impatient. This is only 
the preface, so that you should think—if vou do 
not think so already—this man loves me, and will 
not advise me to anything which is not for my 


Lucy’s heart sank slowly. She could guess 
what was to follow now. He would be against 
her. There would be no one whom she could 
trust save Morris Brake. : 

“When I discovered your love for Morris,” he 
said, “I was sure all was at an end as regarded 
any hopes of mine. And I tried to think it was 
well ended, Lucy.” | 

* How did vou discover—”’ 

Again he interrupted her, as if he were afraid 
of some words which might escape her before he 

’ had finished his relation—as if he thought that 
something she might say or do would take him 
off his guard, and distract him from the lesson 
he had learned when he was in London, thinking 
it over. And Lucy knew he had been thinking, 
planning. _ For he had been only twenty-four 
hours in Skegs Shore again—had been extra busy 
with the details of his farming—and yet knew 
everything. 

He had said so only a moment since, thought 
Lucy, and possibly there must have been spies 
abroad, and he had commissioned them to watch 
her. Ohno, no!—she would not think so bad- 
ly of John Woodhatch. Let her wait patiently 
for the advice which he thought it necessary to 
proffer her, before misjudging him so cruelly. 

“I may have guessed rather than discovered 
everything,” he said. 

“No. You know everything. You have just 
told me so,” she added, as he stopped and re- 

' garded her with a strange look in his eyes. 

“Everything is a wide term,” he replied, re- 
suming his perambulations; “ but I will tell you 
what I do know, Lucy:”’ 

“Thank you,” she answered, softly. 

“And it will not take long to tell,” he added, 
grimly. “I know you love Morris Brake; that 
you meet him clandestinely, unwisely, and very 
often; that your father would as soon dream of 
your marrying Reuben Fladge as Morris ; and that 
Morris is too weak and easy to make you a good 
husband, even ifthe time should come for his po- 
seg to warrant him in asking you to be his 
wife.” 

“I shall be his wife,” she answered, with a 
bright look on her face. 

“I don’t see how—I don’t see when. 
relying upon me?” 

“No,” she answered, very quickly, “ he is not.” 

“That is as well, perhaps,” he added, gravely ; 
“he must not think to base his happiness on 
anything that I shall do to help him.” 


Is he 


“He does not,” she cried, with the color rising | 


to her face. “ You know how proud he is.” 

“Yes, I know all about him,’ was the low- 
voited response, “and that he has not treated me 
fairly in this matter.” 

“ But—” 

* But,” he interrupted at once, “ I have no quar- 
rel with him. I have lived too long with Morris, 
he has grown up too much like my own self, for 
me not to wish him well; but I have lost my faith 
in him, for all that.” 

“Ob, John,’you must not judge him too hardly. 


* Begun in Hanrer’s No. 1346. 


He thinks so-much of you. You must forgive 
him and me together, if you consider we have in 
any way deceived you,” she exclaimed. 

“ Both or none,” he said; “ yes, I understand. 
How old are you next birthday, Lucy ?” 

Eighteen.” 

“It is very young,” he said, thoughtfully, “and 


| you are scarcely more than acchild. Poor Lucy!” 


“ And yet you thought—” 

“Yes, yes; but I was an old fool, remember,” 
he interrupted again, “and I was prepared to 
wait, to give you years of grace, until you were 
certain I was worthy of you. There is a differ- 
ence. Morris would marry you to-morrow, if you 
would have him.” 

“Dear Morris—yes !” 
girl. 
“ Without a penny in the world—without the 
chance of earning one beyond the range of Farm 
Forlorn.” 

“No, no, you are mistaken there. He has a 


cried thegenthusiastic 


chance, he— But do not let us speak of this,” 


“JT mustn’t tell you.” 


she arged 
I am not thinking of Mor- 


“T am not curious. 
ris now, only of you.” 

“And why trouble your head about so weak 
and willful a girl as I have ever been? Oh, why 
do you ?” 

He stopped again to give emphasis to his reply. 

“ Because I am your friend,” he answered. 

“Yes, yes, I am sure of that ; I am sure you will 
be. You have proved that in so many ways, and 
God knows I am not ungrateful,” she murmured. 
“You have proved it even to-night by showing 
that you know my secret, and are keeping it for 
my sake.” 

“You must not expect too much from me in 
that matter,” he said, resuming his walk. 

“ You will not betray me ?” 

“Why is it betrayal ?” 

“ He must not know—oh, he must not know 
yet !” she cried. | 

“ Your father ?” 

6 Yes.” 

“T did not think you were afraid of him, Lucy.” 

“T am afraid of what he will say.” 

“Is Morris afraid too?” he asked, curiously, as 
he came to a full stop again. 

“No; I am sure he would tell him all to-night 
if I would let him.” 

“That is honest. Why is my clever little girl, 
who is so dutiful and patient and trustful as a 
rule, more afraid of fair dealing than her lover ?” 
he inquired. 

“ Morris is too sanguine, too impetuous.” 

“ Well, yes. That is true.” 

“And father would not forgive us—as—as— 
had you been my father, Iam sure you would—in 
time.” 

“In time—yes. But,” he continued, “ you ex- 
pect me now to assist in deceiving the truest 
friend I have. The man I met first in Canada, 
and whose honesty made me honest. You ex- 
pect me to do this ?” 

“For my sake,” she urged; “for the sake of 
this one chance of happiness I have.” 

‘Does no other reason strike you, Lucy ?” 

“*N—no,” she answered, hesitatingly. 

‘Say, then, for the father’s sake ; first of all, 
for his sake.” 

“ Yes; Il had forgotten,” she murmured. “Pray 
forgive me.” 

“It would shipwreck his life to know you had 
deceived him, although he would drive his ship 
on the ‘rocks with his own hands all the same,” 
said John Woodhateh. 

“ Yes, that is it,” said Luey. 

“What shall we tell him, then ?” asked the 
farmer, once more beginning to tramp heavily up 
and down the room. Lucy did not reply. She 
sat with her hands rigidly clasped together, look- 
ing straight ahead of her, like a child wondering 
at the strangeness of the world into which, from 
the misty border-land surrounding it, she had 
suddenly emerged. A strange world indeed, 


wherein was nothing as she had thought it would | 


be, and where the happiness was problematical. 
She did not see to the end so clearly as she had 
done ; there were only the thorns and pitfalls 
now, which the flowers had covered yesterday. 

Morris was there, of course, brave and confi- 
dent, to hold his strong hand out to her; but the 
friends whom she had known longer than Morris 
Brake stood like dream-figures in the distance, 
receding slowly from her, presently to vanish 
away. 
“What shall we tell him?” said John Wood- 
hatch, for the second time, as he passed her 
slowly. 

“I—TI thought you were going to advise me 
what to do,” the replied. oe 

“‘Not knowing what is best for yourself?” 
knewing what is best,” she whispered 

ck. 

“Are you prepared to give Morris up ?” 

eo”. 


“To make him no definite promise. To tell - 


him to wait for your final decision until—” 
“Do not misunderstand me, John,” she cried. 
“T am always prepared to go to him.” 
“Then I am very helpless to advise you, Lucy.” 
“ But my father—” 
“‘T will tell him you have refused me; that,” 


he added, with a strange, forced smile, “I am al- 4 


most twenty years too old for you.” ~ 
‘‘ And—the rest ?” she asked, nervously. 
“For a while I am silent.” 

_“ Dear friend, true friend,” she cried, seizing 
his hand, which he had extended toward her. 
She would have raised it to her sweet young lips 
in very pegeem but he held her hands tightly 
—< as if he would check so extravagant an im- 
pulse. 

“For the father’s sake, I have said already, 
rung i he replied, “not for yours. Try and think 
that.” 

“Very well,” she answered, sadly. 

“Presently I shall be less dazed,” he said; 


| “surer of the next step, and what is best.” 


thin?” she asked. 


“ And then I will warn you, before I speak to 


him,” he answered. 
“Thank you. That is like your outspoken self.” 
“Like a hero,eh? Almost like poor Morris,” 


he replied. 

“ Poor Morris!” she said, in a low, wondering 
tone again. 

“Well, rich Morris. Rich in your affection,” 
he answered. “There, go to your room. Good- 
night.” 


She rose at his bidding as a child might have 
done, and went slowly and noiselessly across the 
room. He walked with her to the great oaken 
door, which he opened for her, and stood back 
with bowed head, like a gentleman: of the old 
school, she looking at him gratefully, sorrowful- 
ly, and yet a little fearfully, ere she passed into 
the broad stone passages without. There she 
paused, as if the impulse were strong upon her to 
return and say a few more words ; but he did not 
perceive this. 

He closed the door softly after her; then, 
crossing his hands behind his back, began again 
his restless, solitary walk, and tried to think it 
out, as in his time, and after this fashion, he had 
thought out—or thought he had thought !—so 
many abstruse problems of his life. 

Was this harder and more complex? Was 
this beyond his finite reckoning, that the face 
shadowed more and more as he paced the limits 
of the room, and the broad heavy brow took deep- 
er furrows to it as he walked ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. AND MISS LARCOM SAY GOOD-BY. 


THe next morning Mr. Alexander Larcom 
sought an early opportunity of an interview with 
John Woodhatch. He knew the farmer was an 
early riser, and he found him in the fields before 
breakfast, looking all the brighter for his bath. 
John was alone, too, and busy, or apparently busy, 
with a bright scoop of steel at the end of a long 
stick—a “ spud” that was as handy in uprooting 
young thistles from his grass land as in cutting 
neatly off at the base any stray mushrooms he 
might meet by the way, and which he would car- 
ry back in his capacious coat pockets for Mrs. 
Chadderton’s ketchup. 

He looked up and laughed as the Methodist 
minister approached him. He had thought it all 
out last night, and which was the best part to 
play—and we, who are behind the scenes, can see 
he played his part well,and likeaman. And if, 
after all, it was only a part—mere play-acting for 
the nonce—no one was particularly to blame, and 
only this man suffered. 

“What did she say? How has it ended, 
John ?” Mr. Larcom asked, eagerly. 

Haven’t you seen Lucy ?” 

*‘ Not since I left ye with her in the farm par- 
lor last night” he replied; “and she has — of 
course—”’ 

“Stop a bit,” said Woodhatch ; “ your tongue 
oe on at too great a speed, Alec. It always 

id. 

‘It’s the practees it’s had all its life, John,” 
he replied, quaintly, “‘and I’m a bit anxious. Yes, 
to confess the plain truth, I’m a leetle bit anx- 
ious about all this.” 

“Don’t think of it any more, parson,” said 
John Woodhatch, laughing again; ‘I’m too old 
for her, and she knows it.” 

“‘ And is that what ve’re grinning about all the 
time ?” inquired the other man, sharply. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “the folly of it all 
strikes me this morning plainly. Why, Alec, I 
frightened her! I was old enough to be her fa- 
ther. I was not fit for her in any way. Old, ill- 
educated, rough, countrified, snatched from the 


streets, from the jail, and the reformatory, what — 


she was fit for me?” 
“But—” 
“Directly I spoke to her I was sure of my mis- 
take,” he returned. “Yes, Alec, I frightengd 
her, poor child.” 
And she refused ye ?” 
“She would not have had me had I been twice 


on earth was I thinking about when it struck me 


as rich and half as old. And,”.he added, with . 


his hand on his friend’s arm, “she was quite 
right. I see that now as clearly as Lucy.” | 
“She will think better of it,” replied the Meth- 
odist. ‘See, now, if she does not, John. She’s 
a child yet.” 
“We will not worry about it any more, Alec. 
I am content.” 


“Ye’re vary quickly settled in mind,” said the - 


other, sarcastically; “and if ye’re speaking the 
truth, ye are as changeable as a wayther-cock.” 

“It is quite hopeless, and I give up.” 

Wa’al, wa’al.”’ 

“She would have been unhappy with me, and 
I was thinking of her happiness,” said Jobn 
Woodhatch, not laughing now, “and that will al- 
ways be my first thought.” ? 

**So it seems.” 7 

“ Standing apart, I can be more her friend,” he 
continued. Don’t you see that?” 

“ T don’t see anything,” was the blunt response. 

“T don’t want her to hate me,” said John 
Woodhatch. 

*There’s something mair to turn Lucy against 


e than I’m at the bottom of yet,” said old Lar- | , 
A r did not notice either of them until Morris was |" 


front of him. 


com, very shrewdly. 
 7’m too old, that’s all. And she’s too young.” 
** And she has deceededly told ye that ye won’t 
suit her ?” 
*“ Decidedly, and—wisely,” was the reply. | 
“Vary wa’al, there’s an end of it; but I didn’t 
think my only child would have missed such a 
chance,” he said, thoughtfully—“ such a vary 
ce ” 


“She will do better, Alec. You and I have 
planned and pottered over this, like two old fools, 
and without any thoughts of a pretty girl’s fan- 
cies,” he said, laughing again now. ‘“‘ She will 


find a young, handsome, honest fellow for a swect. 
heart, and will not begin life—the best part of 
life—handicapped with me.” 

“ And if she alters her mind ®” 

“If she alters her mind, and without bein- 
worried by her father,” he added, significant]: 
“why, here I am quite ready.” ; 

“That’s fair, John. Yes, that’s fair,” said Mr 
Larcom, “though why ye didn’t take it mair to 
heart I don’t see clairely.” 

‘‘ And now don’t let us talk of it any more,” 
said John Woodhatch. “I am not broken dowz: 
I shall be just the same; I shall see you morc 
often, perhaps, and there’s an end of it.” 

“Vary wa’al.” 

“And if you don’t say a word to Lucy just 
now, I shall be glad.” 

“Vary wa’al,” he said again. “ But she’s an 
obstinate Jass—dreadful;” and after this Mr 
Larcom dismissed the subject, and talked of the ° 
drive homeward that morning. 

And shortly after breakfast the farmer's gis 
was brought round to the door, and there were 
general leave-takings, and a general turn-out of 
the farm folk to watch the minister’s departure. 
Mr. Larcom was to drive his daughter home, and 
some one was to occupy the little back seat, in 
order to bring back the trap to the farm. 

It was Morris Brake, spruced up for the occa- 
sion, who had looked forward to that happy priv- 
ilege, and who was standing by the farmer’s side 
ready and willing, and it was Mr. Larcom, more 
innocent and ypsuspecting than John Woodhatch, 
who turn he young fellow and said, 

“Do ye come with us, Morris ?” 

Luey, seemingly unconscious and indifferent, 
and already in her place in the gig, looked straight 
along the white country road, and did not say a 
word. Her heart sank, however, when John 
Woodhatch’s deep voice said, 

“Morris has to go in another direction this 
morning.” 

**I could work round to any direction after. 
ward,” suggested Morris, quickly. 

“No. Quite impossible,” was the calm reply. 

Morris Brake looked angry and discomfited, 
but did not say another word. . 

“He is against me, after all,” whispered Lucy 
to herself, although she knew by her father’s 
words that John Woodhatch had kept her secret. 
She could have hardly expected he was going to 
assist in any further deception of the minister by 


allowing Morris to accompany them home, but 


she had not much time for calm reflection. She 
was going away from Farm Forlorn, where Morris 
was, and she was grieved, excited, and confused, 
and like a woman in the first sharp sting of a 
disappointment, tolerably unjust. 

“T thought you were my friend,” she said, in a 
quick low voice, as he stood by her side ready to 
say farewell to her. 

‘Yes ; but not your confederate,” he answered. 

“T see. Forgive me; I am always hasty,” was 
the soft reply. “* But what cruel words you al- 
ways say !” 

“Cruel to be kind,” he answered, almost light- 
ly now. ‘ Good-by.” 

Good-by.” 

They shook hands, and Mr. Larcom got into the 
trap and took the reins. | 

+“ We shall be seeing something of ye soon, 
John,” said the minister, as he shook hands also 
with the farmer. 

*“* Ay, very soon !’’ was the reply. 

“Am I to go?” asked Fladge, eager to take the 
back seat now, and possibly seeing a pleasant 
change from work. Indeed, 80 sure was Fladge 
of this, that he had put one foot upward in order 
to spring into the seat, when something in Jolin 
Woodhatch’s stern glance toward him led him to 
fall back with a scared expression of countenance. 

“T can drive,” said Greg, very confidently. 

He had been standing at the door of the stack- 
yard, generally interested in the proceedings, and 
had found his way to Mr. Woodhatch’s side. 

“You can drive,” repeated his master. ‘“‘ How's 
that ?” 

“TI used to take the wood round in the reform- 
atory cart to-the shops, before—” 

“ Before you tried to drive away on your own 
account one day ; is that it ?” 

Yessir.”’ 

“T remember doing it myself, and wondering 
if any one would buy the horse of me,” muttere:! 
Woodhatch. “Yes, go, Greg; you can’t lose your 
way back—the road is as straight as a line.” 

“Ts it safe 2” asked a voice in the master’s 


{ and, turning, he found Mrs, Chadderton at his 


side. Greg had heard the inquiry also, and his 
bead-like eyes glanced from the housekeeper 
the master, and back again. : 
“Yes, quite safe. I can trust Greg,” Wo00d- 
“hatch answered, and Greg took his place on the 
back seat, and regarded Morris and Fladge t" 
umphantly. There were fresh farewells, a no- 
ding of heads and waving of hands, and then JI". 
Larcom drove away with his daughter. The farm 
folk melted away by degrees, Mrs. Chadderton 
went back into the house, the sand from the roa, 
which the wheels of the vehicle had stirred int» 
thick clouds of dust, drifted away across the fields 


_or settled on the hedge-rows, but Jobn Woodhateh 
- stood there, looking in the direction his lost lov« 


had gone, taking all light and life with her, and 


| leaving him in.a strange, neutral-tinted world. 


Morris and Fladge were near him still, but he 


“Where do you want me to go, Mr. : aged 
hatch 9” Morris said, pretty cheerfully now, *' 
though there was an aggrieved tone in his voice. 

“I don’t know,” was the absent answer. 

“You said I had to go in another direction, 
remarked Morris. 

He looked at the young man before him. ¥ es, 
he was a young, bright, handsome fellow enough ; 
why had he not noticed this before? 

“ Ah! in another direction, and far away from 


here, Morris,” he said. 


good.” 
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“For the whole 

“ For your whole ” 

and John Woodhatch walked toward the house. 
Before he had reached the rustic wooden gate 
opening apen the garden path which led straight 


to the door the master paused again. 
“Come to me this evening at half past nine, 
Morris, will you ?” 7 


“| will,” answered Morris. 

“ And you, Fladge, half an hour later, please.” 

“ All right, sir. Ah! ha! oh, good gord, Mor- 
ris!” he exclaimed, as John Woodhatch walked 
toward the house, “ he has found it out ; he knows 
itall! We are going away—we are going away !” 
he screamed forth. 7 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“Weare—" 

“Hush! Don’t make yourself a fool, Fladge,” 
said Morris, sternly. “ Let us wait and see.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 
MASTEB AND PUPIL. 


At half past nine to the minute Morris Brake 
knocked at the panels of the parlor door. He was 
not a man famous for punctuality as a rule ; 
a disregard of time even had been one of his be- 
setting failings, but he was anxious now to know 
the worst that was in store for him. The clouds 
had risen suddenly about his life, and here was a 
barrier in his way for which he had not quite pre- 
pared. It had always been one of the “ possi- 
bilities,” and to be reckoned for, but not at this 

eriod and in this sudden manner. He would 
have been glad to tell the truth in his own way 
and at his own time—just as he and Lucy had 
arranged to do—but time itself had forestalled 
him, and he was conscious, painfully conscious, 
that he should cut but a sorry figure in the light 
which John Woodhatch had suddenly turned on 
him. 

Still, he was no coward ; let him face it out, and 
then an end to it. There was something manly 
in the way in which he entered the room at the 
bidding from within, and came toward the mas- 
ter with unfaltering step, and an eye that flinehed 
not at the steady bent on him. John Wood- 
hatch was sitting by the fireside, with his hands 
spread out before the flame. The autumn would 
be a short one, and the winter come earlier than 
usual across the sea, John Woodhatch thought, 
for there were signs of a cruel frost already, even 
in the room. 3 

“Take a seat, Morris,” he said, calmly, and 
Morris sat down facing him. 

“We may as well get at once to business,” said 
John Woodhatch, “and then discuss the matter 
of your conduct afterward.” . 

“My conduct, sir,” repeated the other, warmly. 

“ Ah! you need not lose your temper quite so 
quickly, Morris,” said the elder man, sadly; “I 
may have harsher words to say in a few minutes.”’ 

“‘T will try and bear them,” answered Morris. 

“Yes, do,” was the reply, “for you are head- 
strong and hasty, and see matters only clearly 
afterward.” 

Morris slightly inclined his head, either in as- 
sent, or as significant that he was simply listening. 

John Woodhatch took a sealed envelope from 
his pocket. 

“Here is your money, with something over 
make up for your unceremonious departure, 
ris. You will find it quite correct.” 

“Thank you. I ain sure of that,” and Morris 
put the envelope in the breast pocket of his coat. 

“You will go away to-night, if you can, or to- 
morrow morning early,” he added ; ‘* you will eas- 
ily find a berth as farm. bailiff, overlooker—any- 
thing. You are intelligent, industrious, quick, to 
be trusted in all business or money matters thor- 
oughly. I can say as much or more than this 
for you.” 

“T shall not trouble you for a reference as to 
character,” said Morris, quietly ; but the compos- 
ure was forced, and Morris had turned very white. 

“As you please. - You are well known within 


twenty miles round of Skegs Shore, and-there are > 


many who would be glad of your services.” 

“Tam aware of it.” 

His listener simply nodded. He betrayed no 
astonishment, as Morris had expected. Nothing 
seemed to surprise Mr. Woodhatch, or else the 
future actions of his pupil did not in any way 
arouse his interest; and yet all that this young 
fellow did would affect forever the life of the 
girl to whom he had said good-by that morning. 
If he were surprised or disheartened, it was not 
_ on the cards that he should betray any emotion 
to Morris Brake. 

“And now, having settled these business de- 
tails, how long have you been in love with Lar- 
com’s daughter ?” he said, after a little pause. 

years, perhaps.” 

“When she was not sixteen.” 

“Well, yes.” by 

“And you think yourself worthy of her?” 

“I-do not think there is any one worthy of 
her in the-whole world,” said Morris, enthusiast- 
ically, 

“Tam glad you think so.. I was of the same 
opinion once.” 

“Yes, I know,” aaid Morris, in a subdued tone. 
“She has told you,” said John Woodhatch ; 

that is natural enough. All her hopes and 
fears were shared by you, and I was one of her 
fears. Natural enough, also, but you could both 
have trusted me earlier, without much danger, 
“ae more safety.” 

“We were not afraid of your ion, sir.” 

q 

_ “I might have advised you, although I am be- 
ginning to think my advice is net worth much, 
and other people’s is much better,” he added, 
with a short, hard laugh ; “and that life altogeth- 
er—such a life as mine is—is an utter failure.” 

“I hope not, sir.” 


| 


“ All that I set my hand to withers very quick- 
ly,” said John Woodhatch, “ and my efforts to do 
become a weak and vain philanthropy. For 
years I have prided myself upon my knowledge 
of character, and now I am deceived at every turn. 
You have deceived me.” 

‘No, sir, I can not think so. [am sorry that 
you do.” 

“Tt has not been a straightforward bit of busi- 
ness with me from the beginning ; there has been 
nothing but deceit. You have told me many a 
lie to get to her—you have tauglit her to lie to 
get to you.” 

Woodhatch !” 

“Qh, it’s true enough, and very pitiable, and 
yet only human nature in the shadows,” said the 
master; “ but it would have been as well to tell 
me al!,” 

“That seems the grievance,” replied Morris. 


“And yet there were so many reasons why we 


should not.” 

“Don’t tell me them; I do not care to hear 
them. They would take too much of the conceit 
out of me,” he said. ‘ Where’s Greg ?” 

It was a question that startled Morris by its 


irrelevancy, but he answered, “He has gone to | 


his room.” 


“He has come back, then. Mrs. Chadderton | 


was sure it was not safe to trust him. I was 


right for once, you see; and if Greg Dorward | 


turns out the best of the lot of you, I shall not 
be very much surprised. And, by God! he can 
not turn out worse.” 

“We shall see,” said Morris; “and at all 
events, I do not understand why I should be in- 
cluded in your flock of black sheep.” 

““No, no; you are # gentleman’s son, and have 
all a gentleman’s fine notions,”’ said John Wood- 
hatch, “‘and Greg comes from the thieves’ dens 

_ and the dark streets, like his master. But I doubt 
if he would steal in and out of my house at all 
hours of the night, and get poor Fladge to watch 
for him, and play the spy, and make sure it was 
all safe before risking his own discovery.” 


‘Tt is you who have played the spy on me, Mr. . 


Woodhatch,” cried the other, passionately now. 
““T have been watched, I see, and I know who it 
is whom you have set to watch me.” 

“Who?” asked Woodhatch. 

“ Mrs. Chadderton.” 

“ A worthy woman, and faithful to her master,” 
was the grave response. ‘“ Let us leave her out 
of the argument, Morris; it will be as well.” 

** Oh, she is another of your penitents, I know ; 
but I ought to have been as wary of her‘as of 


you, or the rest of them. You are all from the: 


jail; I am the only honest one amongst you. It 
was for my sister’s sake, for Lucy’s sake, I have 
stopped here so long,” he exclaimed. 
a reformatory, not a farm. What do I want to 
share this life for any longer? what is it to do 
with me?” | 

** Av, we are from the jail, most of us; we-do 
not disguise it,” answered the other. “I was the 


first to call your attention to it to-night, remem- ’ 


ber, and you_have only taken up the cue. And 
to rescue from the jail—to snatch at times some 
weak, erring soul from the very jaws of hell, is 
the duty, the penance even, which I have set my- 
self. What duty in life is yours, Morris Brake, 


that you will carry out, or that, when it is fulfill- , 


ed, God will say, ‘ Well done’ ?” . 

He was standing up new, with bis eyes ablaze, 
and his lips set somewhat closely. Morris’s pas- 
sion died out at sight of his, and was changed 
into something very like remorse. 


“Forgive me, sir, forgive me,” he cried. 
did not mean to say so much as this, but you were 


very hard.” 
am a bard man.” 


“No, sir; very merciful, and with a great tol. 


erance of human error.” 


_ “You are mistaken,” he said; “I am very un- © 


forgiving.” 
‘‘Why should you be so unforgiving to me?” 
have told you.” 
“You have not told me all. There is some- 
thing more in your thoughts against me to ac- 
count for this. I am sure of it.” 


“T have told all that is necessary—at present.” 


“Mr. Woodhatch, this is not just to me.” said 
Morris. ‘ Have you told her everything ¥” 

“ Lucy, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“TI said last night I knew everything; that was 
sufficient. She did not ask me what I knew, or 
I could have told her my love for her was too 
great to wound her by a word, and that I was 
trving hard to make the best of it all, and not 
think badly of her even at the worst.” 


“ Ah, dear old master, you do not know every-» 


thing,” said Morris ; “ you have been told only 
half the truth, and Lucy, as I wished, has left the 
other half to me. You have misjudged us both ; 
she is wy wife!” 

[ro BE CONTINUKD.]) 


BISHOP PAINE. 


Tue Rev. Rosert Paine, D.D., Sevior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, who 


died on the 19th of October, at Aberdeen, Missis- | 
sippi, was an able minister and a refined Christian | 


gentleman. He was born in Person County, 
North Carolina, November 12, 1799, and conse- 
quently was within a few days of being eighty- 
three years old. In 1818 he was admitted into 


the Tennessee Conference, and soon took rank, - 


filling prominent appointments until 1830, when 


he was elected President of La Grange College, . 
Alabama. There heremained seventeen years, un- ; 


five times, until the separation in , owing to 
the action against Bishop Anprew. He was 
chairman of the Committee of Nine, whose re- 


“This is } 


port forms a memorable chapter in Methodist 
history. He was a member of the Louisville Con- 


| vention in 1845, and at the first General Confer- 


ence, in 1846, he was elected Bishop, and became 
the colleague of Bishops SovuLz and ANDREW, 
formerly of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Bishop presided with much dignity, and was 
prompt, firm, and genial. Until recently his health 
has been remarkably good, enabling him to do 
full episcopal work in presiding at Annual and 
District Conferences. But in May last, having 
become quite infirm, he was obliged to cease his 
ministerial work, and retire to a quiet life for the 
brief time that remained to him. His Life and 
Times of Bishop McKendree, one of the earliest 
bishops, and colleague of Aspury, has proved a 
valuable contribution to Methodist history. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue rag-pickers of St. Louis have formed an 
association, one of the avowed objects of which 
is “ to prove to the world that a rag-picker can 
be a gentleman.” 


Yellow, green, and white are the ¢ , respect- 


ively of the first, second, and third class tickets - 


on the Germen railways, and in accordance with 
a regulation recently adopted, the cars of the dif- 
ferent classes are to be painted to correspond 
in color with the tickets. 


Something new in the fall trade in fruits in the 
New York market is the sale of apples brought 
from the orchards of Missouri and Arkansas. It 
is claimed that this fruit is in every respect as 
fine as that raised in the famous fruit-giowing 
regious of Western New York. 


The oil refineries on the banks of the Charles 
and Mystic rivers have imparted to Boston oys- 
ters a flavor of petroleum which is not relished 
by the epicures of that city. 


Big Ben, a buffalo with a history, passed away 
quietly in Central Park a few nights ago. He 
was not so old as Jumbo, and had not become an 
object of so much public interest, but he was 
perhaps the most noted buffalo in the United 
States. He was a little Ben when General Cus- 
ter captured him at Smoky, Hill in 1868. He 
grew to enormous proportions, however, after his 
captor had presented him to the city. He once 
served as a model to Ward, the sculptor, who 
pronounced him the finest specimen of the buffalo 
tribe he had ever seen. 


A new farming experiment is to be tried in 
Northwestern Canada. A company has bought 
fifty-six thousand acres of land, which will be di- 
vided into farms of two hundred acres each. A 
stone house and stable will be built on each farm, 
and a man with a family will be hired, at’thirty- 
five dollars a month and house rent, to work it. 
At the expiration of five years, it is promised, he 
will have the privilege of buying it at a fair val- 
uation. The tract is two hundred miles from the 
nearest railway station. 


That form of entertainment known as a six | 


days’ go-as-you-please pedestrian match has died 
a natural death. R. I. P. 


The number of marriages taking place this vear 
is unusuaHy large. This is said to be a never- 


| failing sign that the times are prosperous—not- 


withstanding the adage that misery loves com- 
pany. 


Arabi Pasha’s tent, which was captured at Tel- 
el-Kebir, is in Portsmouth, England. It is a gor- 
geous affair, lined with silk and ornamented with 
bullion. It is closely guarded as one of the most 


}| interesting trophies of the campaign in Egypt. 


According to accounts, the biggest blast _ever 
exploded on the Pacific coast was less disappoint- 
ing as a spectacle than the firing of the mines 
under Hell Gate some years ago, of which so 
much was expected. The blast was on the line 
of the California and Oregon Railroad. Six thou- 
sand pounds of blasting powder were used. A 
stream running near was thrown out of its bed 
for a distance of half a mile, and damage was 
done in the workmen’s camp half a mile away. 

“i; 

The engineer of a Shore Line train stopped 
near a small Connectidéut station on a recent night 
to learn what it was-¢hat came in contact with 
the locomotive and catised a perceptible jar. A 
dead crane measuring ten feet between wing-tips 
was found near the track. 


Between the comet and earthquakes the ne- 
groes of the South are having very little peace 
of mind. In North Carolina recently an earth- 
quake made the window-sashes rattle, and a loud 


rumbling noise was heard. The negroes, already | 
disturbed by the comet’s presence, took to the | 


open fields and prayed for hours. 

In.the course of the paign in Egypt a mes- 
sage was sent from thé top of one of the Pyra- 
mida near Cairo to ria, nearly a hundred 
and twenty miles away by means of a heliograph- 
ic mirror. At that diftance the si appeared 
“like pin points of bfightneas.” The communi- 
cation was a me from Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to the Khedive. 


The purpose Jf imbeddingjthe pipes in cement is 
e wires fron moisture, which has 


periments. Several plans for the wires are un- 
der consideration. One of them proposes to have 
them covered with paraffine, and inclosed in a 
small lead tube. Another plan is to have the 
cable made of small conducting wires of copper 
wound with India rubber, and inclosed in an 
outer covering of galvanized wire. It is expect- 
ed that an experimental line will be ready for 
service within two weeks. 


Late one evening in the course of the recent 


| William Penn-celebration in Philadelphia, a resi- 


dent was heard to say in a loud and rather husky 
voice that he “took no stock in Penn.” When 
pressed for a reason, he explained that he had 
no admiration for * the man that swindled Poca- 
hontas.” 


An Alpine tourist has recently made the as- ~ 


cent of the Dent du Geant, a peak that had been 
regarded as inaccessible. His method, however, 
seems almost like taking an unfair advantage of 
nature. For several weeks be ‘employed two 


guides in cutting steps in the sides of the peak, | 


and rigging ropes fastened by hooks and staples. 
When this work was done, the ascent .was ac- 
complished without difficulty or danger. 


According to a recent decision in England, 


women can not be punished for poaching. The . 


daughter of a notorious poacher having been ar- 
rested coming from the fields with all the para- 
phernalia of the craft about her, it was claimed 
that the act against poaching referred solely to 
men, and that women could not be punished un- 
der its provisions. The magistrates so decided. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says, ** This decision opens 
up a new field of profitable industry to women ; 
and if it should be upheld, the male poacher 
would soon become as extinct us the dodo.” 


AK 


“WHEN THE CAT'S AWAY—”, 


Mer. Buazer, Q,C., RETURNS UNEXPRCTEDLY TO 
CHAMBERS IN THE MIDDLE OF VACATION. 


The superlative tramp of the world, says tlre 


| New York Tribune, died near Sydney, New South 


Wales, a few weeks ago. He was Christian 
Frederick Schaefe by name, and by birth a Hes- 
sian. Though afflicted with a spinal complaint 
and a delicate constitution, he was a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth to an extent which 
the Wandering Jew never conceived of, and he 
must serve for all time as a model in his line. 
He never asked for or would accept money, say- 
ing that he had no use for it so long as he could 
beg food and clothes. It is supposed that he had 
walked more than 150,000 miles in making suc- 
cessively the tour of Germany, France, Spain, 
Northern Africa, Turkey, Italy, Greece, England, 
the United States, New Zealand, and Australia. 
Occasionally, when absolute necessity required, 
as, for instance, on shipboard, he would do a lit- 
tle work, but his apparent feebleness always ex- 
cited pity, and saved him from hard labor. He 
was honest and harmless; thousands of people, 
the world over, thought kindly of him; when he 
fell sick he was tenderly nursed, and when he 
died his body received a decent burial. It is 
thought that he was. a little wrong in the head, 
and bis last days were spent in a lunatic asylum. 


It is estimated by a Southern newspaper that — 


the people of the South lost in the war onily about 
one-fiftieth as much. as they have lost since the 
war by speculating in cotton. The same paper 
declares that cotton is a curse tothe South. This 
sounds strangely in a land where it was proclaim- 
ed twenty years ago that cotton was king on this 
continent. | 


A Nevada paper says that not one man in ten 
who made fortunes ranging from-a quarter of a 


million to half a million dollars in the early days 


of the Comstock mines is worth a dollar to-day. 
“‘ These men,” it says, “‘ were the most extravagant 


’ the world ever knew—even the Pacific coast Ar- 
| gonauts were parsimonious compared with them. 


They built the finest private residences, owned 
the best horses, and drank the highest-priced 
wines that money could buy. Many of them went 


|-to Europe, and astonished the Old World with 
their lavish expenditure of money. To-day the 


men who can proudly claim the possession of in- 
dependent bank accounts as the result of their 
labors on the Comstock can be counted on-one’s 
fingers, and the men who were rich in the sixties 
are now reduced to nearly absolute poverty, and 
can be counted by the hundreds.” It is the story 
of the California pioneers told over—only that the 


Comstock men had the advantage of the lessons ~ 


in prodigality taught by the Argonauts, . 
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iw i J . Shannon, or carried a musket at Chippewa, is | burning vessel itself On special occasions she | ried away by the glamour of the wicked world, he 
WANDERING FROM HOME TO sueceeded in the line-by a woman widowed at | has to. calls beyond the city.dimits, | flew in the face of Providence, and named his 
HOME. Antietam. | once going as far as Tarrytown, and once, when | boy—Tom. He gave his girls sugar-coated han- 
Wren swallows were building in early spring, | Pensions paid age the 4th days of | the Hoboken firemen were on « strike, rendering | dies, instead of calling them right out Kerenhap- 
And the roses were red in June ; March, June, ber, , and on | valuable assistance in subduing a fire that broke | puch, Kezia, Jemima, which the family expected. 
out on the Eagle Steam-ship Company’s pier, and | The girls flew in the face of Providence, and 


When the great white lilies were fair and sweet, 
In the heat of the August noon; 
When the winds were otaes. | the yellow wheat, 
d the song 0 e harvest nigh, 
And the beautiful world lay calm and sweet, 
In the joy of a cloudless sky— be 


In the hope of their Northern nest; 

Were sure that the land they were tarrying in 
Of all other lands was the best. 

Ah! if they had heard in those blissful days 
The Voice they must heed say, “ Go, 

They had left their nests with a keen regret, 
And their flight had been sad and slow. 


But when summer was gone and flowers were 


ead, 
And the brown leaves fell with a sigh, 
And they watched the sun setting every day 
Further on in the northern vg . 
Then the Voice was sweet when it bid them “Go, 
They were eager for southward flight, 
And they beat their wings to a new-born hope 
When they went. at the morning light. 


If the way was long, yet the way was giad, 
And they brighter and brighter grew, 

As they dfpped their wings in the glowing heat, 
As they still to the southward flew ; 

Till they found the land of the summer sup, 
The land where the nightingale sings, 

And joyfully rested ‘mid rose and song 
Their beautiful weary wings. 

Like swallow® we wander from hcme to home— 
We are birds of passage at besi— 

In many a spot we have dwelt awhile, 
We have built us mavty a nest. 

But the heart of the Father will touch our hearts, 
He will speak to us soft and low, 

_ We shall follaw the Voice to the better land, 


And its bliss and its beauty know. 
Mary A. BARR. 


PAYING PENSIONS. 

Accorp1NG to the report of Commissioner Bent- 
Ley for the year ending June 30, 1880, there were 
borne on the rolls of the Pension Bureau 250,802 
names. This was a net increase of 8047 over 
the list of the year before. The effect of the Ar- 
rears of Pensions Bill has been to add many 
thousands of names to the quarter of a million 
recorded in Commissioner BENTLEY’s time. 

Among so great a number, a number greater 
than were ever enrolled in one army of the Union 
during the civil war—nay, a number greater than 
that of all the men who were arrayed on both 
sides in any battle.of the civil war—it is clearly 
out of the question that any official scrutiny can 
avail wholly to prevent imposture. But no Amer- 
ican will take shame’ to himself for the feeling 
which he shares with all his countrymen that it 
is better for the country to run the risk of now 
and then rewarding an impostor than to run the 
tisk of failing in a single instance to pay the 
most sacred of its debts. . 

Of the 250,802 pensioners of 1880, 133,212 were 


disabled suldiers, 78.772 were widows, minor chil- 


dren, and dependent relatives of soldiers dead; 
2060 were disabled sailors, and 1870 widows, or- 
phans, and dependents of sailors. : 

The net increase of 8047 names in the pension 
list of 1880 over that of 1879 is the excess of 
19,545 names Of new pensioners and 1377 re- 
stored to the rolls over 12,875 dropped. The ag- 
gregate payment, in the year we have selected 
were $38,386,097 80, of which over $12,000,000 
were for newly allowed pensions. 

These are great figures for a country which 
has not for nearly eighteen years “ been shaken 
by the shock of armed men.” But as with all 
statistics covering large and complicated sub- 
jects, the details are full of surprises. The most 
surprising disclosure of these statistics of pen- 
sions—a disclosure, indeed, which seems almost 
incredible—is that there were in 1880 34,838 
pensioners on the rolls charged to the account of 
the war of 1812, and that 10,138 of these were 
set down as actual survivors of that war, in which 
the last shot had been fired sixty-six years before. 
It is true that there is seldom any difficulty in 
collecting white-haired or hairless men to eat 
- gratuitous dinners prepared for soldiers of the 

war of 1812, and it seems that the hospitality of 
the Treasury must be of the same liberal and in- 
discriminate description as that which is dispensed 
on a sinaller scale by patriotic hotel-keepers. It 
is not recorded that the host in Scripture who 
sent out to summon the poor and the maimed 
and the halt and tlhe blind received from them 
any of the regrets with which he was overwhelm- 
ed by his fashionable neighbors, and the pension- 
ers of 1812 seem to be always with us. 

Naturally the Revolutionary pensioners are rare. 
To set up as a Revolutionary pensioner is to defy 
incredulity and challenge investigation. The anti- 
centenarians will come down with fury upon the 
person who pretends to have borne arms in a war 
which closed a hundred years ago last summer, 
‘and probe him with questions which the more 
sensitive nature of the pension agent recoils from 
administering. The last survivor of the Army of 
Independence drew his last pension twenty years 
ago, and the only Revolutionary pensioner upon 
the rolls of 1880 was CatHrerink McIntyre, the 
widow of a Continental soldier. The oldest pen- 
sioner whose stipend is paid through the New 
York agency is Mrs. Errie Barmorr, of Rockland 
County, who last September attained the age of 
one hundred and two. 

There are thus still claimants upon the justice 
of the nation, actually or vicariously, the veterans 
of four wars. There is as much to stir the im- 
agination in this fact as in the urns which incited 
that famous passage of Sir Tuomas Browne cel- 
ebrating the dead bones that “in a yard under- 
ground and thin walls of clay had outworn all 
the strong and specious buildings above it, and 
quietly rested under the drums and tramplings 
of three conquests.” It is through the imagina- 
tion that the scene presented at a pension office 
on a pay-day becomes most impressive, when an 
ancient and, let us trust, authentic veteran of 
1812, who may have served a gun against the 


‘| water upon it. 


cach of these days the pensioners begin to assem- 
ble at the New York agency in Canal ; 


fore daylight, and hours before the clerks of the | 


; 
4 


of equal danger and honor as commander of the 
rear-guard at Chancellorsville. 

The Bureau of Pensions is a part of the Inte- 
rior Department. Its agencies are established in 
Boston, Chicago, Columbus, Concord, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Syra- 
cuse, and San Francisco. 

Our principal illustration represents a pensioner 
taking the oath of identity preparatory to receiv- 
ing his check. In a smaller picture a surgeon is 
seen examining applicants for pensions as to the 
degree of their disability; and elsewhere a little 
girl is guiding the hand of her grandfather while 
he signs his name. Among the pensioners of the 
war of 1812 is the venerable TuurLow WxeED, 


» whose presence at the quarterly payments was 


always a support and comfort to the poor men 
and women who thronged to the office for their 
pittance. 


THE FIRE-BOAT#F NEW YORK 
HARBOR. 


Nor least unportant in the Fire Department of 
New York city is the harbor fire-boat Wiiliam F. 
Havemeyer, or, #3 she is officially known, Engine 
No. 43, N. ¥. F. D. This fire-boat is a powerful 
steam-tug of 110 tons burden, and was built in 
1875 by Woop & Diatoctr, of Camden, New Jer- 
sey, by order of Fire Commissioners Periey, V An 
Cort, and Hatcr. She is propelled by a low- 
pressure engine of 300 horse-power, and is one of 
the swiftest tugs in the harbér. She has made 
the distance from her berth—Pier 1, North Riv- 
er, close beside Castle Garden—to the foot of 
West Twelfth Street in twelve minutes. 

For fire apparatus the Havemeyer is provided 
with two powerful Amoskeag pumps, capable of 
throwing 2000 gallons of water per minute. This 
immense volume of water can be thrown through 
ten separate lines of hose, or concentrated in one, 
from which it discharges with force sufficient to 
overthrow thick brick walls or tear down a sub- 
stantial building. 

An amusing incident in the career of the fire- 
boat happened a few years ago, upon her return 
from a short excursion down the bay, with a par- 
ty of Western chief engineers of fire departments 
on board. An elevator in Brooklyn was on fire, 
and several tug-boats were throwing streams of 
As the Havemeyer approached, 
with a view of rendering assistance, and at the 
saine time showing the Western visitors of what 
she was capable, the tugs directed their several 
streams against her for the purpose of driving 
her off. Instead, however, of leaving, she turned 
two of her powerful streams upon them, and with- 
in five minutes had the field to herself, having 
completely deluged her opponents. She then went 
to work and subdued the fire, to the great admi- 
ration of her guests. 

Her equipment includes nearly 5000 feet of the 
best rubber hose, some of which is three inches 
in diameter, the largest ever made, and a large 
assortment of nozzles, among which is a “ Sia- 
mese,” or double nozzle, and a “‘ double Siamese,” 
or quadruple nozzle. gShe is connected with the 
regular fire alarm of the city by a cable, which 
can be detached at an instant’s notice, and with 
the several engine-houses by telephone. Her 
fires are never allowed to go out, and a constant - 
head of fifty pounds of steam is maintained in > 
her boilers. She is always clear of her berth 
within a minute after receiving an alarm, and has 
been cleared and got under way in thirty seconds. 

The crew of fourteen men is commanded by 
Captain R. R. Farre.., who ranks with the fore- 
man of a land company, and Lieutenant W. C. 
Braltstep, who ranks as assistant foreman. There 
are also two pilots, two engineers, three stokers, | 
and five men who act as deck hands, or, at a fire, 
as firemen. The duty is arduous, for all hands 
must sleep on board, and though they may take 
their meals at their homes, no more than two 
men are allowed to leave the boat at a time, and 
at fires the work is incessant and more prolonged 
than that of land companies. The reason of this 
prolonged duty is that as the Hav uses 
salt-water, she is employed to drench out fires | 
that come within her reach, in order that Croton 
may not be wasted. Thus, during the holiday 
season of last winter, she was stationed for ten 
days opposite the United States Storage Ware- 
house fire on South Street, during all of which 
time she kept a steady stream playing upon the 
smouldering ruins. te 

The fire-boat is expected to answer all calls 
along the water-front of either river within the | 
city limits, and upon her arrival at the scene of | 


a fire her captain reports to the.Chief of Battal--{ 


ion in charge, and receives orders from him. the | 
same as a foreman of a land company. In addi- 
tion to this duty, the fire-boat must be ready at all 
times to go to the assistance of any vessels get- 
ting on fire in the harbor, and, if necessary, must 
tow all vessels in dangerous proximity to the 
burning one to a place of safety, or tow away the 


our constantly in i 
here _order- 
¢ This new boat, . 

process of construction, wili be considera- 
bly Jarger than the Havemeyer. | 
The crew of-the present fire-boat are an active, 
well-trained lot of men, who take great pride in 
their craft, and spend their spare time in bur- 
painting her wood-work, 
They have also 
on several occasions exhibited great personal 
bravery, not only at fires, but while lying quietly 
at Pier 1. There is no one of them who is not 
ready to spring overboard in answer to a cry of 
distress, and several persons who have fallen or 
been thrown into the water in this vicinity owe 
their lives to the brave crew of the fire-boat 
Havemeyer. 


AUNT KERENHAPPUCH. 


Amone the pleasantest peculiarities of the 
Sharpe family were the frank and unreserved 
way in which they criticised each other, and the 
harmony of spirit which they displayed in the 
abuse of one who happened to be the richest of 
the ‘tribe, and who chose to consider herself the . 
chief. Aunt Kerenhappuch was her dreadful 
name. 


Tom Sharpe had at an early-age cunningly ac- , 
quired the knack of pulling the family wires so |- 


as best to promote his own comfort, and fore- 
most among his tricks was the vigorous denuncia- 
tion of Aunt Kerenhappuch. He had never seen 
her, but that gave his imagination leeway, and 
rather added to than detracted from the animosi- | 
ty of his sentiments. 
In the twilight of a June day Tom Sharpe stood 
on the threshold of his eldest sister’s drawing- 
room. His three married sisters were in the bay- 


window, and from their gestures and inarticulate - 


exclamations—evidences of well. bred feminine 
wrath—Tom surmised that his appearance was 
inopportune. He leaned against the door, fan- 
ning himself with his hat, for it was very warm, . 
and said, apologetically : Re” 
* Good-evening, my friends’ wives. Are my 
friends in the vicinity ?” 
“*Why, Tom!” they cried in concert, and ran 
across the room to meet -him. 3 


As he entered the parlor they hung about him , 


tenderly. They pushed him into the most CON}: 
fortable chair, and with tragic air each uttered a_ 
vigorous descriptive phrase. 

“The vicious creature !” 

“The malicious wretch !”’ 

“The horrid old monster!” - 

. Tom was on the verge of laughing with unfeel- 
ing coarseness, but he restrained his mirth, and 
asked,innocently: 

“What is the matter?” = : 

It was plainly a melancholy matter, for Laura 
and Fannie looked at him in speechless.grief, and 
it was left to Alice, the youngest, to take his hand 
caressingly and whisper, “‘Tom darling, it—is— 
Aunt—Ker-en-hap-puch !” The elder sisters nod- 
ded a gloomy confirmation, Tom whistled vulgarly, 
and after 2» moment’s silence asked: 

“What is her last crime? Has she personal- . 
ly conducted a slaughter of the innocents in her 
native wilds, or has she surprised:two Arcadian - 
lovers and strangled them? or has she—has . 
she’’— here he jumped up and showed anima- 
ted consternation—‘ come to the city and sent 
her cards to the family ?” 

“Tom, she has written me a letter,” said Laura, 
in a tone of deep woe. i ‘a 

** And me too,” echoed Fannie. | 

“And me too,” subbed Alice, “ 
the nasty thing!” . 

She thrust an envelope of a strong yellow hue 
at Tom, who drew therefrom a sheet of foolscap | 
covered with precise characters, and proceeded to. 
read aloud ; \ 


d-here it is— 


“Spineten Grance, Vermont 
(Sixty-one minutes by stage’ from Nineveh), _ 
‘June 15, 1880. 
“ Alice Sharpe, daughter of brother Job Sharpe : 
“What are you flying into a tantrum for? 
You are. Alice Sharpe, brother Job’s daughter. 
You have tacked on the senseless name of War- 
ren. What is that to me? Nothing. Once a 
Sharpe, always a Sharpe. It gave me one turn to 
write Warren on the envelope, and I am not go- | 
ing to have another, if I do make you as mad.as ' 
ops. 
“‘T never wrote to you before—no.- You have 
never laid eyes on me—no. 
the Sharpe traditions—no, 


tory ; she never referred to our rather distinguish- 
ed ancestor, Job; she never told how one son and 


three daughters of that potterin’ old man, who j | 
never knew when patience ceased to be a virtue, ; 
being riled by the neighbors: constantly. making : 
comparisons between them and their-pa unfavor- | 
able to them, struck their tents and went West... ; 

“Tt all happened some time.ago, and brother | 
Job's wife's: memory was not first-cigss.* Ever 
since then we have had three daughters and one | 


son, and we have kept the sweet old family names 
up to your contemptible generation. The fault is 
brother Job’s. I have done my part faithfully, 
and geen that the other two did theirs. 

“ What sort of a man was brother Job? Car- 


‘that she had “the devil’s own luck, 


You don’t know 
ow could you, with - 
flossy-haired doll mother? [suppose she never 
mentioned the peculiarly interesting Sharpe his- ’ 


married. They are nothing to me. . 
“Then why do I write to you? I like to wri 
my dear. Literature isa family taste. Our 

‘ancestor wrote a book. Since Kezia and 
emima organized the Society for the Perpetua- 
tion of, Hand-sewing Circles, I have taken to lit-_ 
erature. It soothes me. I am almost always 
mad. The Oriental original who wrote a book 
used up such a lot of patience that there has been 
none in the family constitution for several mill- 
ion ages.. 

“Alice Sharpe, you have a brother—a young 
man. I love him. I have watched him, at a de- 
cent distance, from his birth. He is a bad young 
man ; he has all the uncommon vices common to 
his sort; he is thirty years old, and unmarried; 
he would die happy the last of the Sharpes. He 
must marry. I have fixed things. I have picked 
a wife. I will leave him all my money, and the 
family history which I am writing. 

“The wife is my secretary. She is just out 
of a woman’s college ; she has had all the mod- 
ern advantages, with the modern results—no 
soundness, no ideas, no character. 

‘“t Nephew Tom is to come here next week, get 
married the week after, and settle down at Spin- 
ster Grange, with me to keep house for him. Not 
every young man gets such a chance, I should 
write to him myself, but I never have demeaned 
myself by writing to a young man, and I am not 
going to begin now. Communicate my intentions 
to Nephew Tom, and mention that the spare room 
will be ready for him at nine minutes past 4 P.m., 
\ Wednesday, June 20, 1880. 

“ SHarpe.”’ 


Tom’s gravity gave way, and he roared. Sis- 
terly indignation was all lost, and at last, in spite 
of the ladies’ vexation, they had to join in his 
laugh, and confess that the letter was supremely 
ludicrous. They were burning with curiosity to 
hear what Tom would do, and after tormenting 


‘them with evasive answers, he said: “I shall go. 


At nine minutes past four on Wednesday next I 
shall behold the fair Kerenhappuch, and occupy 
the ‘spare room.’ ” 

It was a lovely June afternoon when Tom 


Sharpe took the stage-coach at Nineveh for Spin- 


ster Grange. He sat on the box by the driver, 
and gleaned information about his aunt. He 
learned that “such another stuffy old gal” as 
K’happuch (so she was commonly called) was 
not to be found in the State, and he was disposed 
to accept the description without reservation. 
She was thought crazy on the subject of her fam- 
ily, but in other respects she was as clear as the 
west. wind and as keen as the east. It appeared 
too.” She 
sold a lot of cattle apparently sound, and the 
week after they were all dying of horn or mouth 
disease. She bought acres of barren land for a 


‘| trifle, and the next year a railway company must 


have it at any price, She was as irreligious as 
a trapper, but made all her hands go to church 
with the regularity of the parson’s wife. She 
had so badgered her sisters that they could find 
alleviation for their woes only in “ perpetuating 
hand-sewing circles.” In fact, no rural district 
ever boasted of a. more marvellous eccentricity 
than was Miss Kerenhappuch Sharpe. 

The coach stopped before Spinster Grange at 
five minutes past four, and as Tom climbed down 
from his seat the driver snapped his whip, and 
drawled, pensively : Wa’al, sence you’re a-goin’ 
there, I'll be goldurned if I can tell whether she’s 
mad or bad. If you find out, p’r’aps you won’t 
‘tind lettin’ me know return trip.” 

Tom alighted on a gravelled path between trim 
cedar hedges. He had a portmanteau in one 
hand and a light overcoat on his arm. He look- 
ed thoroughly vigorous and wide awake, and his 
lively blue eyes were full of excitement and cuti- 
osity. He ran up a broad flight of wooden steps, 
and lifting a highly polished brass dragon, gave 
three loud knocks. | 3 
_ The-door flew open, and before him stood the 
tiniest woman he had ever seen. Her features 
were ridiculously small, her complexion fine and 
bright, and brushed straight back from her face 
was a mountain of shining white hair, absurdly | 
out of proportion to her diminutive figure. 

Tom stood with his hat in his hand, saying, 

“T am Tom Sharpe. I have the honor of ad- 
dressing—” 

“T am Kerenhappuch Sharpe. Don’t faint, 
Nephew Tom. What is there out of the way 
about me?” 

Tom was staring at her in open-eyed wonder. 
He had thought that this Watteau head with the 
Puritan figure might belong to a visitor, or ta one - 
of the “perpetuators”; even the possibility of 
the secretary without character, represented by 
his amiable aunt as young, oceurred tohim. But 
that this should be the bugbear of his childhood, 
the object of so many savage attacks—Aunt Ker- 
enhappuch herself!. Well, for a moment he 
Jost control of his facial expression. As the echo 
of her trumpet-like tones died away he stooped 
to kiss her polished cheek, but-she skipped aside 
like a-ballet-girl. 


been kissed by a young ian, and I don’t. intend. 
to begin now.” 

“Then at least you-will shake hands,” he said, ——- 
ima timid, propitiatory way, 

.“ Nothing ofthe sort. At funerals I shake 
hands ali round—it solemnity. When we 
have the pleasure of burying a relation in com- 
pany I shall shake hands. with you.” 

Tom muttered a sheepish apology, and Miss 
Kerenhappuch, waving a straight little arm, said, 
in a voice which Tom thought might echo in Nin- 
eveh, “Go upstairs to the spare room, first door 


“None of that, Nephew Tom. I never have ae 


It is estimated that the Havemeyer has saved 
office arrive. When at last the doors are opened, | from destruction property worth more than her ? 

the PORE weight im gold, and reslizing her importance, and 

the day goes on as as un also her inability to ond to all calls made 
with business of some of the applicants and the 
infirmities of others will permit. The blind and 
the very feeble are admitted on quarter-days to 
the private office of the pension agent, and paid 
at once, instead of being obliged to wait their 
| terns in the line. The agent in New York is 
Colonel Costa, himself a — soldier of the 
civil war, who on the first day at Gettysburg cov- 
ered the retreat of our forces from Seminary 
Ridge to Cemetery Hill, and performed a service 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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* to the right. It is exactly nine minutes past four. 


You have one virtue.” 

Tom picked up his traps, and without a word 
obeyed. If he had not already been startled out 
of his wits, he would have been surprised on open- 
ing the first door to the right, but as it was, he 
only derived a soothing sensation from the fresh- 
ness and light and color of the room, and from 
the fragrance of sweet June flowers blown in 
through the open windows. He deposited port- 
manteau and coat on a chair, then stood still for 
a moment thoughtfully studying his boots. A 
smile parted his lips and lighted his eyes, and 
a hearty masculine laugh rang out over Spinster 
Grange. “I have begun by being afraid of her. 
That will never do.” 


With this reflection he looked about, making a | 


more minute inspection of his surroundings. He 
found himself in as complete a bachelor apart- 
ment as if his hostess had spent her life in de- 
vising comforts for wicked young men. He made 


his toilet, lit a cigar, and threw himself in an ad- | 
ness.” 


justable chair by the window. The prospect be- 
fore him was the perfection of peaceful beauty. 
On the slopes were field after field of new-sprout- 
ing grains, and what Tom supposed were vege- 
tables—he was not too familiar with vegetables 
in the natural state. Through the valley a lazy 
river ran, and groups of graceful elms cast fan- 
tastic shadows on the wide green intervale. Far 
off he saw the sombre peaks of the mountains, 


and over all the bluest of skies with delicate clouds | 


floating by.. His eyes wandered over the scene, 
but his mind was wholly occupied with the won- 
derful lady of Spinster Grange. He tried to re- 
call his preconceived image of hes, but the effort 
was useless, for, having seen the reality, the ideal 
Aunt Kerenhappuch had vanished into the night. 
Very soon he became restless and impatient. He 
supposed he was to stay upstairs until she sent 
for him, and he supposed too that it was part of 
her scheme to keep him waiting, knowing that he 
was devoured by curiosity to go down and explore. 


He answered a sharp tap at the door with alac- 
rity, and beheld a woman taller than himself. 


She turned her back to him, and said, in a care- 
Jess nasal drawl: ‘Guess you’d better go down. 


Guess you'd better not keep Miss K’happuch 


waitin’.” 

Tom ran down-stairs, and almost fell over his 
aunt in the hall. She sniffed the air, and then 
averted her head, holding her nose. | 

“Get right out-of-doors, Nephew Tom. Throw 
that vile thing away. Go round the garden once, 
and pick a bit of old-man. Quick! Do you hear ?” 


Tom, observing that he still held his cigar, . 


rushed to the door, and flung it far. He made a 
hasty circuit of the garden, plucking recklessly 
on all sides. 

“‘T never heard such a voice,” he thought; “it 
is like a cymbal, it clangs so, and it is like a can- 
non-ball, for it sends a fellow spinning.” 

Returning to the house, hot and out of breath, 
he found Miss K’happuch in a large front room, 
furnished with the luxury and appropriate detail 
which characterized his own. Beside her stood 
two gaunt women, clothed in gray, with close 

‘black caps and long whitish-brown curls dangling 
over hollow cheeks. On a table was a silver tray 
holding four delicate glasses filled with a rich 
red wine which Tom thought might be port. 

He advanced, holding out his miscellaneous 
collection of leaves and flowers. “I beg your 
pardon, Aunt Kerenhappuch. I will not smuke 
again.” 

“Yes, you shall,” she said, picking among his 
offerings with fingers resembling a canary’s claws 
—“yes, you shall, Nephew Tom, in your own 
room or in the woods. But don’t come near me 
without a bit of old-man, that’s all. This is old- 
man. Smell of it.” | | 

She held a bit of feathery green stuff as near 


_ Tom’s nose as she could get it, and he inhaled 
the exhilarating odor, wondering how in the world 


any one could prefer that to a good Havana. 

“You must excuse my deplorable ignorance. 
I did not know. My opportunities have been 
limited.” 

“Limited! As if the opportunities of brother 
Job’s wife’s boy could have been extensive! 
Kezia! Jemima! This is brother Job’s boy. 
Look at him!” 


The bony old women jerked their eyes at Tom 


as if thrilled by an electric shock. 
Two feeble voices piped- out: “We are very 
glad to see brother Job’s boy, we are sure.” 
Tom afterward found out that Kezia and Je- 
mima never used the singular personal pronoun. 


} eo fancied that they had adopted the plural be- 


cause it seemed to offer a bold resistance to their 
tyrant. Gentle pity stirred his heart. He re- 
solved to show the little vixen that she had now 
& man to deal with, and he held out a hand to 


each of his inferior aupts, murmuring bis cordial 


regards for them. They feebly wagged their 
8 ing curls. 

“ No, no; we never shake hands.” 
. “No, no; we never shake hands,” came in 
shrill burlesque from Miss K’happuch. |“ N ephew 
Tom, your health. Kezia! Jemima! Brother 


_ Job’s boy’s health.” 


« Sisters, your younger sisters. 


She pushed a glass to Tom, raising one herself. 
Kezia and Jemima joined hands. 

“No, Kerenhappuch, we can not. We are your 
Where principle is 
not at stake we obey cheerfully. Here principle 
18 at stake. No spirits, no strong drink.” 

Miss K’happuch winked at Tom, and touched 
her glass to her lips, while Tom drained his, smil- 


“ing at the principle which exaggerated this harm- 
~ less liquid into “ strong drink.” 


and 


Miss K’happuch set her glass down sharply, 
Whirling across the room, took up an old- 
fashioned minute or sand glass. 

“ Nephem.Tom, have you any principles ?” 

Tom, thus pounced upon, was obliged to confess 
that he feared he had not, but indeed he was not 
to blame—circum cen 


tury. 
“Don't apologize. You are likely to be of 


asked you here at all. 
I know you; and stili, unprincipled as you are, I 


some use in the world. I have no principles, and 
I am a century ahead of you. Do you see these 
shifting sands, marking progress as they fall ? 
Do you see those grains lying still, no earthly use 
though they lie there a thousand years? The 
shifting sands are I, of my century, you and all 
like you, of yours—the moving spirits of the age, 
the useful members of society. The stupid, sleep- 
ing sands represent people of fixed principles, 
mostly perpetuators of hand-sewing circles. Ne- 
phew Tom, your health, I say, in the family cur- 
rant.” 

With a wicked, nipping laugh she skipped 
across the room again, and drank her toast with 
relish. Kezia and Jemima, heaving profound 
sighs, went hand in hand from the room. Miss 
K’happuch turned on her heel and fairly pi- 
rouetted into a chair with a low wicker seat, and 
a high narrow back looming above herhead. She 
crossed her hands and feet, and cast down her 
eyelids demurely. 

“Sit down, Nephew Tom, and let us talk busi- 


Tom was drawing a chair beside her, but she 


waved him off. 


‘“* No—over there,” indicating a remote corner. 
“If you were a young man of principle, I should 
order you to sit on the veranda, I should keep 
you in the hay-loft; indeed, I should not have 
But I have watched you; 


prefer the length of the room between us,” 

‘‘ But I assure you I am not the ‘ ne’er-do-weel’ 
you please to picture me,” said Tom, speaking 
for the first time naturally, and beginning to feel 
at home with her. “fam, on the contrary, a 
well-conducted, orderly man of business.” 

She shook one of her skeleton fingers emphat- 
ically. ‘I suppose you think I’m n about 
young men. I dare say you think I’m a fool. 
What are you good for, anyway? Take the ca- 
reer of any one of you—I am particular about 
one, because considering more than one would 
send the top of my head flying off with rage— 
the career of any one, I say, is a frightful illus- 
tration of depravity. But where is the good in 
Wisdom’s crying herself hoarse from the gates 
to such? My rule is, take ’em as you find ’em, 
and sit on the other side of the room. Nephew 
Tom, cast your eyes out of the window, and state 
your objections to inheriting all that you see, back 
to the mountains, with a trfle in four-per-cents, 
and odds and ends in sound railroads besides.” 


Tom strolled to the window and surveyed the. 


jandscape leisurely. 
“ Every prospect pleases, and- the most unprin- 
cipled young man could not desire more.” 


‘‘ Especially if it came from an ancient relative 


who had never held out expectations, and who did 
not care whether you wore a four-inch hat-band 
or none at all ?” ‘ 

‘As an unexpected pleasure is proverbially the 
greatest—yes,-I think that under such circum- 
stances the windfall would be doubly dear.” 

She laughed in ner snappy, dry way. 

“ Nephew Tom, when your grandfather died he 
left a very small pot of money to his three daugh- 
ters, and I, being the eldest, came in for the home- 
stead besides. Brother Job waived his rights— 
jackass! My dear little sisters buried their trea- 
sure in the Nineveh Bank, and have eked out an 
existence on the interest accruing. I have spec- 
ulated since I was twenty years old. I have been 
at it off and on for forty years—pretty—gener- 
ally—lucky. I have made a will, and left my tri- 
fling earnings to vou. All would have gone to 
those who ought to have been Kerenhappuch, 
Kezia, Jemima. But they have made their beds, 
there let ’em lie, poor as our glorious ancestor’s 
proverbial fowl. My only condition is that you 
marry this day week, and settle down at Spinster 
Grange. Done—say, Done!” 

“Jt seems easy. WhoamItomarry? Your 
nonchalant help, or Aunt Kezia, or Jemima, or 
can it be yourself?” 

“Don’t be a fool. Of course she is a young 
woman, a girl, a softy without intellect, force, 
character. Do you think I don’t know the food 
that tickles a bad young man’s palate? I picked 
her out of a hundred at Nineveh College. She 
has no connections and no money. She wanted 
a situation as an old woman’s secretary or a young 
man’s wife, though she did not advertise for what 
she wanted most—the last. I told her my inten- 
tions yesterday. Say, done, Nephew Tom.” 

‘‘What did she say when you told her?” 

‘“‘ Exactly what you would expect from a girl— 
nothing original, nothing new. ‘ Madam, I agreed 
to write for you for twenty dollars a month and 
board. New requirements may be stated when 


our present engagement terminates, June 30. I 


will consider them.’ Any ninny could have said 
that.” 

“Yes, oh yes,” Tom assented, slowly. “Has 
she a name?” 

“Two of ’em—Blanche Endicott.” 

“ Where and when is she to be seen ?” 

“In the library at this minute. And there is 
Jabez with the chaise. I am going neighboring 
for an hour. We dine at seven. Surprised ? 


Yes. My sweet young sisters take dinner at 


twelve. I would too if it were not a fixed prin- 
ciple. Good-by.” 

She whisked into the hall, and Tom followed 
her. She stood on tiptoe, and jumped at a bon- 
net hanging on a peg. | 

“ Let me,” said Tom, and took down the bonnet. 

Her face flushed scarlet. ‘“ Put that back, 
Nephew Tom. I have been high enough to reach 
it all my life, and I’m not going to begin to be 
too low now.” 

Tom laughed, but hung the bonnet on her cush- 
ion of hair, and said she looked remarkably pic- 
turesque. She shook her large green umbrella at 
him, and told him to keep such stuff for the li- 
brary on the east side round the veranda. 

Tom was now going to see the secretary. Since 
hearing her reply to his aunt, he had felt some 
curiosity about her. 


She might be the incarnation of virtues or 
vices, but considering her way of taking what he 
stigmatized as a “brutal proposition,” she was 
clearly neither commonplace nor a fool. 

As he lounged down the veranda he was mak- 
ing up his mind that if the secretary should have 
enough self-possession to tréat him as if he were 
not party to the “brutal proposition,” which he 
was not, he would stay at Spinster Grange until 
his aunt’s madness or badness ceased to amuse 
him. The secretary was sitting at a table litter- 
ed with MSS., close by a window. 

Tom saw at a glance that the girl was lovely, 
and he smiled at this additional proof of his 
aunt’s shrewdness. He stood where he could 
watch her without seeming to, and waited for her 
to notice him. Presently she looked up straight 
at him, catching him in the act of stealthily star- 
ing at her. x 

‘May I trouble you to stand somewhere else, 
Mr. Sharpe ?” she said. ‘ Your shadow falls on 
my paper.” | 

Her voice was light and clear, and her look di- 
rect. Tom’s first thought was: “I may stay as 
long as I please. No trouble from this quar- 
ter.” 

He came forward, saying: “ Miss Sharpe has 
left me on vour hands, Miss Endicott. May I not 
stay here ?” 

“Of course. The view is better on the other 
side, but if you prefer to, stay here.” 

He showed his preference unhesitatingly by 
stepping in the window, and taking a chair op- 
posite Miss Endicott. She at once resumed her 
writing. Tom gazed out at the trees, and thought 
of the eccentricity of his aunt, and the gray eyes 
and fine profile of her secretary. At six o'clock 
she gathered her papers together, saying that her 
day’s work was done. 

“What in the world is afl that scribbling 
about ?” Tom asked, point-blank. 

“It is the history of the Sharpe family, by Miss 
Kerenhappuch, which I am revising and copying,” 
she answered, with the gravity fitting such an im- 
portant announcement. 

“ And do you mean to say that you sit here all 
these lowély days over such stupid nonsense ?” 

“You are altogether ‘wrong about the book. 
It is one of the most entertaining and exciting 
fictions I have ever read. I hope I shall be able 
to finish it. Good-afternoon, Mr. Sharpe; I am 
going to-walk.” 

She took her hat, and went out the window; and 
Tom, standing looking after her, thought what a 
pity it would be if his coming should in any way 
interfere with the completion of this delightful 
romance. 

If. he could persuade his aunt that Miss Endi- 
cott was a necessary factor in the production of 
a perfect family history, she might keep the girl 
at Spinster Grange even after she knew that he 
would not ask her to become its second-hand mis- 
tress. He laughed as he thought of the scorn 
with which the young secretary must regard the 

-matrimonial crotchet of a crack-brained old .awo- 

man, and he pictured her lofty dismissal of the 
man who would dare to ask her to further the 
scheme. 

The party at dinner consisted of Miss K’hap- 
puch, Miss Endicott,and Tom. The hostess was 
in high spirits, and, adroitly led on by Miss En- 
dicott, rattled off all the gossip heard during her 
hour’s visiting. 

Tom, wondering how his aunt could be so blind 
to the intellectual merits of her secretary, half 
doubting whether the blindness were not an iron- 
ical assertion, felt that he never had enjoyed a 
dinner more in his life. 

The week slipped away rapidly. Tom seemed 


to become indispensable to his aunt, and though 


hé was to marry Miss Endicott, clearly Miss 
K’happuch was to be the object of his devotion. 
He was not consulted about her investments, but 
he was let into all her secrets, and shown how to 
take advantage of the world’s stupidity and cre- 
dulity. He was walked daily over the farm, and 
instructed in the paying rotation of crops and in- 
fallible methods of testing cattle. He was even 
permitted to take the place of Jabez in the 
chaise, and receive lessons in the art of balancing 
an umbrella. He was wholly absorbed by his 
aunt, who seemed to take it for granted that he 
had said “ Done,” and he wrote not a word to his 
three married sisters, though he received a long 
letter of sympathy and advice from each of them 
daily. 

‘His acquaintance with Miss Endicott did not 
progress. Having analyzed her beauty at his 
leisure, he was all the more sure of it, and he was 
every day more impressed by her cleverness. He 
thought she was proud and independent, and he 
suspected that she was cold and unsympathetic, 
in the unassailable New England way. Not that 
her personal characteristics were of any impor- 
tance to him, yet as the week drew to a close he 
meditated on little else. On Tuesday morning, 
being restless, he got up early, and stepped out 
on his window balcony to take the morning air. 

He was idly planning to inveigle Miss Endicott 
from the slavery of the pen for an hour or so, in 
order to walk in the woods with her, and dissi- 
pate any idea she might have that he had ever 
given the “ brutal proposition” serious consider- 
ation. He did not care much about Miss Endi- 
cott’s private opinion, but he objected to being 
regarded by any woman as mean and dishonora- 
ble. He looked long over the meadows and 
hills, and down by the river where the mists were 
curling up he descried Miss Endicott. 

She was walking up and down in the long grass, 
which he thought was foolish, for she could not 
fail to get her feet and skirts wet. Sometimes 
she seemed to clasp her hands together, and then 
she threw out her arms forcibly, and once she 
shook her fist at the closed shutters of Miss 
K’happuch’s bedroom window. Then, as if this 
threatening gesture had relieved a great deal of 
emotion, she camé swiftly toward the house. 


| Tom now saw that she was rubbing her eyes with 


from you frequently. 


her handkerchief, and, O woe! the red eyelids 


and swollen face told that this cold, unsympa- 
— New England damsel had been crying bit- 
terly. 

Tom had an impulse to step over the Baleeny 
and dry her tears, but instead he disereetly with- 
drew, and lowered his shade, and shut out the 
morning light and the sweet cool air, atid Miss 
Endicott in her newly revealed character, 


One revelation was speedily followed by a sec- 


ond, and before Tom could decently down- 
stairs (his unprincipled aunt breakf at nine 
o’clock) he knew that the worst misfortdne had 
befallen him—he was desperately, hopelessly in. 
love with his aunt Kerenhappuch’s , 

The misfortune was not so much that he was. 
in love with her, as that he could not tell her so. 
without laying himself open to a most degrading 
suspicion, without appearitig to be the willing 
puppet of his impish relativé. This difficulty of 
misunderstanding he might have overcome, but, 
behind it lay the certainty that Miss Endicott, 
would receive a declaration from him as a grievous: 
insult. There seemed no course open to him but to. 
beat an i nious retreat from Spinster Grange., 
At breakfast Miss Endicott looked a little paler 
than usual, but was animated and cheerful. Tom 
was not deceived; she could cry, she could feel, 
she could hate her unrighteous tormentor, and 
that was enough for him. 

Miss K’happuch was in one of her wickedest 
moods; she sneered and scoffed at everything, 
secular and sacred, and after breakfast she whis- 
pered to Tom: “To-morrow, Nephew Tom, to 
morrow. I am going right into Nineveh to fix 
things up.” 

She set off for Nineveh in high glee, and Tom 
was left to improve the time with Miss Endicott. 
As it happened this morning, she worked in her 
own room, and Tom strayed about the farm alone, 
believing himself the most miserable of men. 

Miss Endicott came down to lunch, but obsti- 
nately resisted all temptaiion to roam in the 
woods or float about the river, on the plea that 
she could not desert the “Sharpe family,” at 
present in heart-rending tribulation. They were 
standing at the foot of the stairs, and she held a 
bunch of wild roses which he had gathered for 
her. She was looking so sweet and young in her 


airy summer dress that Tom cursed his fate, and 


made a desperate effort to detain her. 

“Tam guing away this evening,” he said; “and 
do you object to telling me your opinion of miy 
precious aunt, Miss Kerenhappuch Sharpe?” 

“Not at all. I think she is a very extraordi- 
nary person, often cruel, never kind. Sometimes 
I think she is crazy, and sometimes I am sure 
that she is not.” 


“* Is that all ?” asked Tom, looking up at her, a © 


few steps above him, as if he expected a disquisi- 
tion of an hour’s length. 

“ That is all,” she said, giving him-a direc 
glance. “ And I may tell you, too, that I hold no 
one else responsible for her eccentricity, whatev- 
er form it may take. If you are going this even- 
ing, I shall not see you again. Good-by.” 

She held out her hand, and Tom stooped and 
kissed it. The color flew to her face, and she ran 
upstairs, leaving him there more wretched than 
ever. 

He felt that he had better not see his ajnt 
again, for if he should, there must be a scene, 
which could not result pleasantly. He went to 


his room, packed his portmanteau, and wrote two — 


letters—one to his aunt, which ran in this way: 


“My pear Acnt,—I am unexpectedly recalled 
to the city, and must catch to-night’s train. re- 
gret being obliged to leave without thanking you 
for your kind hospitality. It is my hope that the 
acquaintance, which ought to have begun thirty 
years ago, may continue uninterrupted. 
write to you from New York, and hope to hear 


“Your devoted nephew, Tom Suarpg. 
** Spinster Graner, Tuesday afternoon.” | 


The second effusion does not bear transcrip- 
tion, for it was a love-letter to the secretary. It 
contained Tom’s city address, and ventured an 
entreaty that, should Miss Kerenhappuch, en- 
raged by the failure of her “ diabolical scheme,” 
dismiss the secretary, she, the secretary,- being, 
he understood, friendless, would not hesitate to 
apply to him for the aid she might ask from a 
brother. 

Tom felt the feebleness of this clause, but 
there was no other straw to clutch. 

In an hour he had turned his back on Spinster 
Grange, and was walking to Nineveh. He lurked 
in a hedge when he caught sight of his aunt’s 
returning chaise; and as it whirled by he saw 
her expression of triumphant malice. He could 
have hurrahed out of pure delight in the disap- 
pointment awaiting her at’ home. 

Arrived in New York, Tom regaled his sisters 
with wonderful stories of his experience, and he 
summed up Aunt Kerenhappuch in the vernacu- 
lar of the Nineveh stage-coach driver: ‘ Wheth- 
er she is mad or bad, I'll be goldurned if I can 
tell.” 

Of the secretary he could only say that she was 
a lovely girl and clever; and as for the matrimo- 
nial project, he pooh-poohed that, and laughed at 
the way he had stolen a march on Aunt Keren- 
happuch. So the sisters, being joyful over Tom’s 
return, and being in a flurry of preparation for 
the sea-shore, soon dropped the affair, and left 
Tom in peace. 

A letter was at once dispatched to Spinster 
Grange ; for Tom was eager for news of the sec- 
retary. 
teristic epistle from Aunt Kerenhappuch : 


“ Sprnster Granar, VeeMont. 
“Mr. Tom Suarpr,—I renounce you as a ne- 
phew, and I scorn you asa friend. This is my first 
letter to a young map, as it shall be my last. He 
will have reason to remember it all the days of 


I shall , 


After a fortnight’s delay came a charac- | 
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was an evidence of softening of- the br.:iy It 

was clearly high time for him to rouse {iinself 

effectually. He turned and ran up the steps, and 
there, in the doorway just above him, he saw 
the secretary ! 

Not that he saw her at first, as she was j), city 
walking dress. Oh no! He saw a vision gf 
beauty draped in floating thin stuff, and he sje}, 
ed—he is quite sure he smelled—the fain; odor 
of wild roses. 

“Great Heaven, Miss Endicott!” he evied. 

“ Why, Mr. Sharpe, is that you ?” she said, with 
unaffected surprise. 

‘Where did you come from?” he gasped.“ 
you knew how I have looked for you! Comoe in 
here a minute—only a minute; do. I Won't keep 
you, I promise; but come.” 

He had come into the hall, and now he was - 
holding open a door, and she had to cross the 
threshold. ‘Tom’s impetuous force would haye 
relieved Alice’s fears of an insidious and numb. 
ing malady could she have seen this exhilition, 

“‘] live in this house,” said Miss Endicott. 

“So do I.” 

“ But I am away upstairs with a friend of my 
mother’s. I came to her when Miss Sharpe turn. 
ed me away. Ah! I do so regret the ‘Sharpe 
history.” I have been here ever since.” 

“And I have been ransacking the continent 
for you, while you were here at my very door. 
And vou never knew ?” 

“ Never, and it is really an odd coincidence.” 

“ But now I have found you, and—you know 
—you know.” 

There was an excitement about Tom so dan- 
gerous and infectious that Miss Endicott retreat. 
ed to the doorway, trembling perceptibly. 

“I know that you seem to be going on a jour. 
ney, Mr. Sharpe, and I am detaining you.” 

“T am not at all—nothing of the sort, I assure 
you. I was just going down to the steamer to 
see some friends off for Europe—nothing more.” 

Miss Endicott glanced incredulously at the 
apartment, which showed unmistakably that its 
occupant had bidden it a long farewell. 

“Then you must hurry, or you will miss your 
friends, I have a business engagement.” 

She bowed and smiled. Slie was actually go- 
ing. 

Uy | ‘Promise me that you will not disappear— 
Wn Yyfp vanish. ‘Promise me that I may find you this - 


Y/Y. RL ae suits me very well. And—yes, fou may find me 
Yy She went: out, still smiling, and Tom, turning 


yy the key, on the inside this time, gave himself up 


to the delight of. the transformation from thie 
Yj YY 


ae 


y most miserable man alive to the happiest. 


YY => s At Queenstown Mrs. Warren received a tele- 


gram : 
}- “NO, NO! WE NEVER SHAKE HANDS.” | 


“ Forgive.me. I was finding my wife, and 
could not come. Congratulate me. She was 
Aunt Kerenhappuch’s secretary.” 


his worthless life. It cuts him out of a clean half-million. Thave Wanting some money for the ease iene put a _ 3A his Aunt Kerenhappuch returned the wedding cards, and Tom still 

begun the erection of a home for women, who, before entering, ocket. ‘Confound the thing!” he exclaimed; “I have left it | says, | ae as 

must take vows of celibacy binding as those of a convent. I give ” the table.” ee ‘‘ Whether she is mad or bad, I’ll be goldurned if I can t Il. 
the instjtution everything—house, lands, money. The women are He meant his pocket-book, and thonglt his forgetting that ANNIE RoBertson Macrakaye. 

to be trained as missionaries to go forth and preach a crusade: . | 

against young men, and to lecture on the Sharpe family. 

“TI have rated that minx, that essence of namby-pambyness, 
soundly, paid her a month's salary, and sent her packing. She is_ 
alone in the world. She will come to a fine end. 

“The acquaintance, which ought never to have begun, shall never 
be renewed. *KERENHAPPUCH SHARPE.” 


One sentence fixed itself in Tom's mind—* She is alone in the 
world,” 

From that moment life had only one object for him—to find the 
secretary. After that he lhgd no definite idea, but at present the 
thing was to find her. | 

Every means that ingenuity could devise were emploved. Expe- 
rienced detectives scoured Nineveh and vicinity, invaded the seclu- 
sion of Spinster Grange, spent a small fortune ard three months in 
the search, but with absolutely no result. 8 

Tom lost his interest\in work, lost his spirits, and lost his appe- 
tite. Two of his married. sisters said to their husbands that he was ~ 
fust becoming a “crusty old bach,” and that they wished he could 
fall in love with “some nice girl.” 

Summer wore into autumn, and the detectives, having practically 
given up the case, were passively waiting for clews. : 

Tom began to suspect that he must try a radical change of scene 
and occupation in order to escape the condition of a monomanigze. 
He argued on one side that little good would come to him pers¢na- 
ally even if he did find Miss Endicott, for she had his address and 
his proffered friendship, and she ignored his existence. But the 
other side of the argument was far stronger. ‘Let me but find 
her. Give me a chance with her, free from the curse of that hor- 
rible old woman’s absurdity, and we shall see.” For, after all, Miss 
Kerenhappuch’s nephew Tom was the member of the family most 
like her, with all her restless energy, which brooks no opposition, 
and is slow to acknowledge failure. | 

As it happened, the voungest sister and her husband were going 
to Europe for the winter, and Mistress Alice had set her heart on 
Tom’s agcompanying them. She did battle for him bravely ‘with 

anrva and Fannie. She knew he was neither “ cross” nor“ crusty.” 

She was sure he was ill, needed change,.and needed to be under her 
matronly wing. He must go. Tom half consented—he wholly 
consented—byt was so gloomy about it that Alice feared some 
dreadful disease must be creeping to her dear Tom's. brain. How- 
ever, Tom made his business arrangements sanely enough for a 
three months’ absence, and instructed the officer in charge of the 
Endicott case to cable him the slightest development. 

One dull dusty November morning he turned the key in the door 
6f his apartment. His apartment was the first floor of a large old- 
fashioned house on North Washington Square. It had been his 

father’s house and his, but when the girls married, he sold it. It 
was rented in suites, and even single rooms, he knew, and the first 
| floor he retained, with many of the surroundings of his childhood. 
= _ Having somewhat reluctantly turned the key, he went slowly out and 
down the broad white steps. A carriage, with his trunk. strapped 
behind and his small luggage occupying one seat, was waiting with 
open door. | 

9 He stood on the steps, and looked over the Square. How deso- 
| late, how dirty, how cold! Where was she, and where would she be, 
— through the wretched winter coming so fast? He regretted his 

promise, and would fain have broken it at the last minute. 
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“MAY I TROUBLE YOU TO STAND SOMEWHERE ELSE, MR. SHARPE? YOUR SHADOW FALLS ON MY PAPER.” 
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THE DEAD HORSE FESTIVAL. 


Tas ‘musing ceremony often takes place on board of English 
t Ips sxiling to Australia, On joining a ship the sailors are ad- 
mor ‘ month’s. wages, with which they are supposed to have 
t xe at a horse, which dies at the end of four weeks. A dummy 
25 1 erenneed in the forecastle, the body being an old flour 
tie neck and head of canvas, stuffed with straw and painted. 
‘ pce of a saddle, a hole is cut through the body, large enough 
admit the legs of. the rider. 

bh half past seven in the evening a small procession, headed 
fa man who carries a baton, furnished with a rude imitation of 

man face, issues from the forecastle. Following him is a 


at 


‘ 


The Procession. 


THE DEAD HORSE FESTIVAL. 


sailor with long white whiskers, who holds a can for penny contri- 
butions. He is protected by a number of policemen, armed with 
canvas clubs like those used in pantomimes, with which they lay 
about them as freely as a New York policeman, but with no other 
effect than eliciting shouts of laughter. . The procession is closed 
bv a number of sailors who sing jolly sea songs during the march. 
After the collection has been taken up, the party returns to the 
forecastle. 
Shortly afterward. a larger procession, shown in sketch No. 1, 
issues from the forecastle, with a number of comic characters in 
Addition to those just mentioned, among them the auctioneer, in 


frock-coat and tall hat, with a roll of papers in his hands, and at-. 


tended by a clerk. Immediately after the auctioneer comes the 


8. Last of the Dead Horse, ; 


horse, ridden, or rather carried, by a sailor dressed as a jockey, and © 
led by a groom. The procession parades about the deck, the rider 
making the horse prance in the most lively and amusing manner. 

The auctioneer then mounts a barrel on the quarter-deck, and 
after a long and laughable harangue on the merits of the 
horse, puts up the animal for sale. Previous to all this tlie hat | 
has. been passed round among the passengers and officers, and ten 
to fifteen pounds have been collected for the benefit of the sailors. — 
The bidding is spirited and amusing, and ceases when it reaches 
the amount collected, which is then handed to the sailors by one 
of the lady passengers. : 

After the auction, the leading characters move off to the lee | 
side, near the mainsail, and a solemn dirge is chanted about the 
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poor animal dying suddenly, each verse ending 
with, “Poor old Horse !” The horse and rider 
are then hoisted to the end of the,mai :yard over 
the ship’s side, blue-lights are let off, giving a 
ghastly aspect to the scene, and at a given signal 
the rope is cut, and the horse fails into the sea, 
leaving his rider suspended in the air, and floats 
astern into the darkness. The procession again 
forms and marches around the deck, the sailors 
singing, “‘ Rule, Britannia.” The ceremony ends 


with dancing and singing. 
HORSFORD’S. ACID 


Promotes sleep when the nervous system is over- 
worked or worried by ‘care and anxiety. —{4de.) 


DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 


nee! promotes the growth of the ha ¥ Burnett’s Fla- 


voring Extracts are the best—({Ade 


A HEAVY, PASTY APPEARANCE 
Is no Gabtuse of ‘nutriment in a ared food for 
children or invalids. Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food is not so. 


—{Adv.] 


Harrorp Lrrorstersnter TABLE Savor, the great 
Stade expressly for family use. Sold only in bottle. 
—[(Ado.] 


Kipner complaints kill hundreds who might have 
avoided them by using Parker’s Ginger Tonic.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 
 STATEN ISLAND | 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ti 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St.. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES } 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ludies® Dreases, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succese- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Careaine, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 

, Cleaned ar dyed. Emplo ying the best attainable 
kill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
confidently promise the best resalts, and unusnally 
proinpt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Q@oods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


THE ACME LEVER CUFF-BUTTONS 


OVERCOME all trouble with 
STIFF 


CUFFs. 


Ask your 
jeweller for 
them, and 

take no other, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS, 


For Public and Private 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages 
sent on application. 


CLuckD. 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that 
to the Weigh 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


In Willow. Bitten Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway 
above Stewart’s. 


Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


A laxative “ refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache. hemorrhoids, 


de ja Facuite de Paris 
G R LLO TAMAR, unlike pills and 


cerebral congestion, &c. 

by: E. GRILLON, 

Sole Proprietor, 
icien de 1'* Classe 
27, rne Rambuteau, Poste. 
Sold by ail Druggists. 

the usnal purgatives, is agreeable to tuke, and never 
produces irritation. 


2 o 
—=s Write for Larre Illustrated Cetalomne. Z 
Shot Ouns, Rev Revolvers, sent o, 4. for examinawon. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggiste for “* ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
Out rats, wice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, i5c. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 


SOUPS, 
GRAVIES, 

FISH, 

HOT & COLD 
MEATS, 

GAME, &c. 


of a LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
TLEMAN at Mad- 
ras, to his brother 
at WORCESTER, 
f 1851. 

EA & 


ion, th 

table, as well as = 
most wholesom 

nance thatismade.” 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Established 1818. 
Beware of 


Imperial Russian Court. 


appointments to 
the Royal Danish Court 


JOHN DUNCAN?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. | 


And by special appointment to the 
For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 


THE 


“ HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing Machine 
Comes to the front ! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
t construction and marvellous ease 


With its 
and simplicity. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, New York. 
Retail Department, 3 East 14th Street. 
163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


rint Your 


. Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
m tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c.,to the factory. 


KELSEY a Meriden, Conn, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We bave transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 156 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


CLOAKS, 


Suits and Dolmans. 


100 ALL-SILK SATIN RHADAME CIRCULARS, 
POINTED FUR COLLARS, WITH FUR EDGINGS 
AND QUILTED LININGS, $15; REGULAR PRICE, 
$22.50 


150 ‘ALL- SILK SATIN RHADAME DOLMANS, 
TRIMMED WITH FUR AND ORNAMENTS, $12.50; 
worth $18. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE FINEST SEAL, 
CLOTH, AND PLUSH DOLMANS, JACKETS, AND 
WRAPS, FROM $22.50 to $65. 

CECILIAN SILK AND BROCADE DOLMANS 
AND WRAPS, RICHLY TRIMMED, QUILTED 
SATIN OR PLUSH LININGS, $22.50, $30, and $35; 
MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICE. 

500 ALL-WOOL FRENCH DIAGONAL LONG 
DOLMANS AND CLOAKS, TRIMMED PLUSH, 
FUR, AND ORNAMENTS, $8.75, $10, and $12. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


WILL BE FOUND AN UNSWERVING GUIDE TO 
DIRECT BUYERS HOW TO SECURE THE BEST 
ARTICLES FOR THE LEAST MONEY. IT PRE- 
SENTS AT A GLANCE EVERYTHING NECES- 
SARY TO COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE WIFE, 
HUSBAND, OR CHILDREN, WITH A SYSTEM- 
ATIC ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES AFFIXED 
THERETO. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, 15e. SINGLE COPY. 
50c. PER ANNUM. ORDERS BY 
MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO. 


FREE CATALOGUE sent on application. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 31144 to 317 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64 to 70 ALLEN ST. 

_ 59, 61, and 683 ORCHARD 8T., NEW YORK. 

», AGENTS are reaping ahar- 
vest selling our 

Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 

: and other household articles. 
ws <= The best selling articlesever put 


== on the market. For Samples 
= and Terms, address the 


CLIPPER M Mw’ Fa co., 
No. 64 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, oO. 


AGENTS WANTED | are, SELL TH THE 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME C LE. A rich volume of 3 
is immense! Eminent critics say: ‘ Replete with 
choice gema.”""—W.H. Doane. The book is superb.” — 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. ‘* Deserving of great praise.” 
M. Ww. Whitney, the great Basso. ‘‘ Full of gentwine 
aems.”—F, L. Robbins, D.D. ‘‘ Worth five tinies its 
price.” —G. A. Peltz, D. It is a grand chance to 
rf For Particulars and Terms, address 

D BROS., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


the Districts of 


ASSAM, | 
CHITTAGONG, 


 CACHAR 
KANCRA VAL 
DARJEELING, 
andOthen, DOON, 


Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 


Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
JOHN C. PHILLIPS & CO., 


Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
$30 Water Street, New York. 


AGE WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reorrr 
Sells at sight. You double yf bm money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 
Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 


OR STOKIM GLASS AND 
WILT 


every time. 
received in 


BEWA RE OF 


without Trade Mat 
ment, as below : 


READ von SAY ABOUT 
I find Pool’s Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty dollars 


OMETER ‘COMBINED, 


R is endorsed by 


ORLD! 
ul as well as useful or- 
to your in good 


ts everywhere. or Circular an 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORK 
lishment of the kind tn the world) Qaw Oswego Co.,N.Y. 
unty Clerk, First and Second 


Write your Post Ofice, late and State and remit by money-order, 


IT. 
lars. You dag rely on it 
Carr. Cuas. B. Rocgrs, Ship ‘‘Twilight,” San F 
order, and must say that the instrament givcs perfect sat- 


Barometer good 
isfaction in every respect. It is made and at two dollars. 


B. Parsons, M. C. R. R. Oifice, Detroit, Mich. 


Poo wap J saved me many times its cost, in foretelling the weathcr. 
It is a wonderful c Ra works to perfection. F. J. Ropsrrsom, Milwaukec, Wis. 
OR 


THLESS I ATIONS. None uine 
k, and Signature . A. Poon, on back f Instru- 


«RADE 
Gol MaRK. 


state 


E Perfeet end Reliable. Size 9%<irches lon 
8% wide if pot salisted on tecetving the instramen return 
refund your money. our 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST \ 
FLAVORING STOCK EAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, 31/1 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and 
in all cases of weak digestion and debit 
y uine only with the 
Liebig's in Blue Ink 


l. This caution n win 
various cheap and inferio ns, to 
in the market. being 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek 
and Chemists. Sole A con rte 
(wholesale only), C. D 
Avenue, London, 

Sold wholesale in New York hy PARK 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A KER, M MERKALL. 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K. & F 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN. LIN & CO. 


OPERA GLASSES, 
FIELD GLASSES. 


rs, Groc cers, 
nited States 
& CO. 59 Fenchurch 


The Largest Stock in the United States, 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogne of 32 
scribing 600 different Opera Field 
on application. 


Cheap Farms 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The state of Michigan has more than 4, 
es in every coun lic buildi 

and no debt. Its soil anit climate to 
produce on Tatas crops, and it is the best fruit state in the 

e lan ¢ market a 
State has issued a PAMPHL 


lescriptions its soil, eneral reso 
whic had free of c writi 
COMMISSIONER OF ON, Detro 


QELF-INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS IN DRAWING and 
Painting in Water-colors. By Manion 
Price, 50 cents.. TILTON’S D RATIVE ART 
COLOR BOX. Ten moist water-colors and tliree 
brushes in a Tin Box, price 50 cents. Either- 
of above sent mail on receipt of price. Lists of 
outlines for rpaintin sent free on application. 
S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


B ARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
fer.””” Renner Manvuractveine Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Lowest prices ever known 

n Breeeh Loaders, 

Rifies, & Bevolvers. 

OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 

Ne 

Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83. 

INDIGO BLUE! 

Send two 3c. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set cle- 
CARDS ant *Carda and Catalogue of 


P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CIN INNATI,Q, 
D. WILTBERGER. P Prop., 
1 GENTS Send at once for our * Extraordinary Of. 
test Designs for fall and winter. 


ma 0 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10ce. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


EST SELF-INKER Printing 

with Seript Type Outfit, 
$1.50 exira, “Sample Cards and Catalogue, 3c. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth Phila, Pa, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... $4 00 
HARPER'S 
HARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above pnblications............-+++ 10 00 
Any TWO above named 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............--.-- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, | 
One Year (52 Numbers). 


Postage Free to alt subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin “with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youre Prorsx with the first Namber for November, 
and the Volumes of the Maeagme with the Numbers 
for June and December ofeach year. : 

Subecriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: & 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Snare Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application | to Harper & 


HARPER'S CATALOGUR. comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vouumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Mouey 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 
red by H.C. ST 

STEPHENS’ INKS Condon, 
LD BY A STATIONERS IN ANER CA. 
4 no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 


on, on, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 


t by mail for ber 
CARDS 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nasean St., New York. 


Large Liat QUNS FREE 


| sauce is highly es- Pres | 
teemed in India, | 
and is in my opin- acces | 
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= 
RULE Spwill Geteckantt ecerectly ox: change in the weather 19 to 48 hours 
2 in advance, It will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what 
= < direction—invaluable Ay mavigatets.. Farm D 
She Thermometer and Barometer are put a 
with silver plated trimmings, etc. ing it a 
nament. We will send youa sample one, delivered Sree, 
order, on receipt of $1, or six for @4. Agentasre making from to 
A trial will convince you. at once. It Sells at 
Address all o 
: | We refer t 
walls 
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HAVE YOU HEARD OF 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES. 
FOR MEN TO READ 
The MERCHANT, the MINISTER, the MILLIONAIRE, the PHOTOGRAPHER, the OPTICIAN; 

the ARTIST, the ACTOR, the ARTISAN, the HOTEL PROPRIETOR, the LIVERY STABLE 


KEEPER, the RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENT, the TRAVELLER, the SHAMPOOER and the 
BATHER at the TURKISH BATH, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of 


The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
—FOR SHAVING— 


Its soft, heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is 
almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts no matter how dull the razor, how closely shaved, 
ot how tender the skin, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be Sweet Smelling. 


—FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIAGES, etc. 


It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for washing sores, 
Galls, Scratches, ete., it is indispensable; no stable is complete without it. For harness it is better 
than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather, rendering it soft and pliable; while for 
washing cars and car windows, cleaning the running gear and bodies of fine carriages, it is without 
a rival; by its use, paint and varnish will last a season longer, and the windows and lamps will be 


as clear as crystal. 


mums SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS 


TO THE PHYSICIAN, THE DRUGGIST, THE NURSE, AND THE PATIENT its importance 
is becoming more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding the Iin- 
ported Castile and similar well-known soaps for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery, and the Hospital. 

IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS, in placé of cotton-wool a little of The Frank 
Siddalls Soap should be constantly kept pressed between the nail and tender flesh ;—a single trial 
will prove its superiority over cotton-wool, 


AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT 


For Washing old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds, and Burns; for washing Chafed 
places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm 
Itching Piles, eruptions on the face and for children afflicted with Scaly Incrustgtions, it is without 
any of the injurious effects so often experienced when other Soap is used, wlitle for washing the 
invalid it only requires Once using to convince the Physician that it is a most valuable aid to his 
treatment, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would 
otherwise tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot 
be accomplished by any other soap. 3 a ae 

For Washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick Room, it can be relied on to cleanse and purify 
‘without the least necessity of scalding or boiling a single article. | 

For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars of Druggists it takes the place of anything else. 

Letters are on file at our office, from well-known Physicians describing their experience with 
The Frank Siddalls Soap in their practice, which leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions, 


TOR LADIES TO READ 


To the HOUSEKEEPER and her HELP, to the BOARDING-HOUSE MISTRESS and her 
-LADY BOARDERS, to the FARMER’S WIFE and her DAUGHTERS, for the TOILET and 
BATH of EVERY LADY of REFINEMENT, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers advantages in 
Economy of Use, in its effect on the Skin, and freedom from injury to the fabric, which makes it 
truly The Woman’s Friend. 

AMONG THE HOUSEKEEPERS OF NEW ENGLAND (where thrifty Housekeeping is 
proverbial) it has gained immense favor, and no better evidence can be presented of the merits of 
an article than to be able to say that it meets entire approval in the Homes of New England. 


FOR LAUNDRY, KITCHEN, and HOUSE-CLEANING—— 


JUST THINK! Clothes Clean, Sweet and Beautifully White without scalding or boiling! 

The Soap positively guaranteed not to injure even the finest laces. No Yellow Clothes! 

No Steam to Spoil Wall Paper and Furniture! No filthy smell on wash-day! No Rough 
Red Hands! ~ 

Just THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when new, The most delicate Colored Lawns 
_and Prints actually brightened ! and best of all the wash doné%e less than half the usual time, and 
the lavor so light that a girl of 12 or 13 c@y easily do a large wash without even being tired. 

Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washifg dishes ;--it is the only Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, 
Onions, etc. When you have a dirty dish-rag or dish-pan dont blame your servants; i ts not 
their fault; you have given them a soap made of Rancid Grease and the result is a foul dish-rag; 
give them the Frank Siddalls Soap; it is made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will always havea 
clean, sweet smelling cloth :—So here is the Honsekeeper’s Choice:—a Common Soap and a foul 
dish-rag, or The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of. 

Use it for Washing Windows and Mirrors, Goblets, Wineglasses, Fruit Jars and all kinds of 
Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap is not tit for Washing. glass, while The Frank Siddalls Soap is the 
most elegant article for this purpose that can be imagined. 


FOR WASHING BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES ' 
It is worth ten times its cost. No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be 
troubled with sores of any kind when nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients 


being so pure and mild. 
it use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald then—but wash them 


only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


HOW A LADY CAN GET SOAP TO TRY 
At Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 


Send the retail price (10 cents) in money or Postage Stamps. 
Say she saw the advertisement in Harper’s WEEKLY. 
Only send for One Cake, and make the following two promises, 


Promise No. 1—That the Soap shall be used the first wash- 
day after oe it, and that every bit of 

| the family wash shall be done with it. 
Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally see 
that the printed directions for using the 

Soap shall be exactly followed. 
Now, by return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap 

will be sent, postage prepaid ; : 
it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, 

and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. 


All this is done for 10 cents, because it is believed to be a cheaper 
way to introduce it than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. 


Dont spoil the old Boder 
can keep ashesin itt | 
AY, 


S 


HERBERT SPENCER ON - == 
GRUMBLING. 

**Probably it will surprise you if I 

say that the American has not, I thinx, 

a sufficiently quick sense of his cwn 

claims, and, at the same timé, aa a nec- 

essary Consequence, not a snfficiently 

qnick sense of the claims of others— 

for the two traits are organically re- 

lated. I observe that you tolerate va- 

rious small interferences and dicta- ‘ 

tions which Englishmen are prone s 

{} to resist. Iam told that the Eng- Ss 
lish are remarked on for theirten- 
— 


dency to grumble in snch cases; 4 


| 


—4j and Ihave no doubt that it is trne.” | 
— 
RUM BLING FOES 


Vitae: 


ys NOT FREE IRELAND 


EN GLANS AND IN DIA 

ips ‘“*What I mean by'character. 
HOME oF BLER | It ix this 
L to permit small trespasses be- 
- or profitiess or unpopular taop- 
hy. pose, which leads ta the habit 


of acquiescence in wrong and 
the decay of free institutions.” 
—H. Seexcer on Laperry. 


et 


“QUARREL WITH 


A STRAW. 
iv YOU 


| 
| 


| 
When Uncle Sam is old enough to grumble,’ John Bull will be past grumbling. 


THE 


FRANK. SIDDALLS SOAP. 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES. . | 
ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES— 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, snch as Tetter. Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are caused by 


Soap made from rancid grease; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. | 

ArtiriciaL Txeta and will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

It washes telescope lenses and miners og age plates without a possibility of scratching jee while it is 
being nsed with the most gratifying results in Schools of Design for washing the expensive brushes used by 
the students; try it for washing your Eye-glasses and Spectacles. 

When The Frank Siddajis Soap is used, the hands of those at farm work will not chap from husking 
corn, driving teams, and oth€r out-door employments, but of course no home-made or other Sozip (net even 
Castile) must be used. 

Thia Soap is ally — Sor toilet use with the hard water of the West, and in Lake water. 

If you have a Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave plenty of the lather in its 
hair, and you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasiouvally with this Svap will be too 
clean to harbor fleas. 

Use it for taking grease spots ont of fine carpets and for cleaning rag carpets. Use it for wiping off oil- 
cloths, linoleum, etc.—it does away with scrubbing them and keeps the colors bright. 

Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
do not a scalding or putting out in the sun; they will be clean and as aweet as new, 
t also THOROUGH LY removes the smell from the hands after milking. : 
It ia the best for washina blackboards and achool slates, leaving them entirely free from grease, and without 
causing a Scratch ; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 


FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION 


All perfumes are injurious to the skin; The Frank Siddalis Soap is not perfumed, but has an agreeable fra- 
grant odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even to an tnvalid—it never leaves any odor on the Skin, 
the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other soaps produce; it should always be used for washing 
the hands and face of those troubled with Chapped Skin :—a child will not dread haviny ita face washed when 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting that even 
the Imported Castile Soap causes, and it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. . 

A little on the tooth-brush makes the month, teeth and gume perfectly clean; it leaves a pleasant aromatic 
taste and a sweet breath. There is no tooth powder or tooth wasli that will compare with it. | 

Any person who despises a musty sponge or wash-rag will appreciate The Frank Siddalls Soap. When- 
ever a ee has a disagreeable smell it is due entirely to the so-called fine toilet oe that is such a fxvorite 
with you ;—it is the place of soap to keep a sponge or wash-rag sweet and clean, and The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will do it without any occasion to expose it to the sun or air. 

When for be head it is better than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, foamy, white lather should 
be left in the hair (not was vut) ; it entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, Bay Kum, Bandoline, Po- 
made, or any hair dressing. Used this way it cleans dandruff from the head, the hair will not collect dust, there 
will never be any Itching of the Scalp, and the Coat Collar and Hat Lining will never be sviled :—try this. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person or REFINEMENT will be glad to adopt a new, easy, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of the dld, hard, sloppy way. 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person oF INTELLIGENCE will have no difficulty in under- 
standing and following the very easy and sensible Directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor, . 

A Person or Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
send for the soap and then not follow the directions so strongly 
insisted on. 

How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible. Persons will feel thankful and will not get ma 
when new and improved ways are brought to their notice, 
If your letter gets no attention, | 
it will be because you have not made the promises, 
or because you have sent for more than one cake, 
You must NOT send for more than one cake; 


F a friend wants to try it, 
she MUST send in a separate letter. 


— 
Zr 


6 
4h > = 


Remember, The Frank Siddalls Soap is here:-publicly guaranteed to do everything claimed in this Advertisement, 
and ‘to contain nothing to injure the most tender skin, the most delicate colors, or the finest fabrics. 


e 


A Washboiler MUST NOT be used, NOT’ EVEN TO 


FIRST—Dip one of the garments in the tub of water; draw it out on the wash-board, and rub the Soap over it VERY LIGHTLY, being 


HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water | perticular not to miss soaping any of the soiled pieces. Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for 
Sor lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and go on until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 


a large wash. 
c#~ Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle the first 
time, no matter how odd it seema. 


Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 
NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on the wash-board, and the dirt will drop out ; 


Sen he aealer Wil alwaye have a deport fovu! House. | turn the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WILL 


from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful House- 


keeper, and this injures some of the delicate ingredients | TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds. — ’ 
If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back in the suds for a few minutes. - 3 


Next comes the Rinsing—which is to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting all the suds out, and is to be done as 


that are in this Soap. 
&2” Wash theWhite Flannels with the otherWhite Pieces. 


If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water. 


sure to always make the last water soapy; the clothes follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on the wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more soap) AND SEE THAT ALL 


will Nor smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never 


worn; stains that have been overlooked in washing will | pup DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. 


bleach out while drying, and the clothes will iron very 
much easier. 


Next, the Blue-water—which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing, for this Soap takes the place of Bluing. STIR A 
PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE- 


ALways dissolve a small piece of Soap im tire starch: 
er, WATER, wring them, and hang up to dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 


the ironing will be easier, and the pieces look much hand- 

; Somer, It washes freely in hard water without Soda, Lye, 
Borax, Ammonia, or any washing compound, and never 
use any other soap with it. ‘ 


soap Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let stand 20 minutes, and wash the same way, making the last rinse« 
Afterwards a a Pm The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 716 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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